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I. is impoſſible to view the immenſity, the variety, the 
harmony, and the beauty of the Univerſe, without con- 
cluding it to be the workmanſhip of a Being infinitely 
powerful, wiſe, and good. 
Ir is impoſlible to examine the ſtructure of the moſt 
inconſiderable plant or animal, without being ſurpriz'd 
with ſuch admirable contrivance, as pronounces the author infinitely 


intelligent, and excludes all ſuſpicion, that it ow'd its origin to blind 


chance, | | 3 | 

TAE vegetable world is adjuſted with ſuch amazing skill, that 
each plant, perfect in its own kind, is ſupported, and propagated, 
mechanically, by the unerring action of the ſun, the air, and the 
earth where it grows; its ſeeds, by that mechaniſm, produce new 


plants of the fame kind; and the herb, that periſhes with the ſeaſon, 


cloaths the fields with the ſame livery againſt the next: that brute 
matter, inert, and inſenſible, ſhould be framed ſo as to perform ſach 
wonders, ſhews wiſdom, and power, far beyond the comprehenſion 
of the moſt perfect man. „„ 36.7 4 20: RIES 

TAE action of the material powers in this ſyſtem upon the orga- 
nized body of a plant preſerves, and propagates it ; its roots ſhoot 
out into the ſoil where it grows, there it finds abundant aliment for 
perfecting its trunk, and preparing its ſeeds, and thoſe ſeeds are 


dropped where they meet the like encouragement. but it is not ſo 


with animals; the moſt perfect of the kind, leſt to the direction of 


material and mechanical powers only, muſt periſh without rearing 


any ſ{acceſſion, {£1 

VEGETABLES and animals are fo far ſimilar, that both require 
conſtant ſupplies of freſh juices ; but in this they differ, that nature 
mechanically reaches to the one the ſupply it wants, whereas the 


other muſt, by ſome act of its own, find and fetch-it 3 and therefore 


in 


(2) 


in animals, beſides matter and mechaniſin, there is an active principle; 
ſomewhat, of which we have no conception or knowledge but by 
its effects, that finds, prepares, and takes in proper nouriſhment, and 
determines to the propagation, and preſervation of its own ſpecies. 

By what fort of mechaniſm this principle acts on, or is affected by, 
the meer matter to which it is join d, we cannot at all conceive ; but 
this we ſce, that it calls all the brute animal creation to thoſe acts 
that are neceſſary for ſelf- preſervation, and propagating the ſpecies ; 
each claſs of animals is highly induſtrious to compals theſe ends; and, 
if we may judge by what we feel tranſacting in the brute part of 
ourſelyes, there is in them a ſtrong deſire to do thoſe acts that are 
neceſlary for the ſupport of themſelves, and a very ſenſible pleaſure 
attending the gratification of that deſire, 

Ir does not appear to us that plants are ſenfible of pleaſure or pain, 
whereas animals we know are affected by both. To a plant it is in- 
different whether it is ſupported or not, but to an animal it is not ſo; 
it taſtes felicity in recciving the neceſſary ſupplies, and languiſhes under 

want; the pleaſure it receives in ſeeding is the motive to look for food, 
and it is bribed to ſupport itſelf by the happineſs it meets with in tak- 
ing in its nouriſhment ; what the plant does neceſſarily, the animal does 
from choice, and is highly rewarded, by the pleaſure it receives, for 
every act of its duty in preſerving irſelf, and pr opagating. 

Wno can give attention to this ceny, and et the ſame time re- 
flect on the profuſe ſupply that nature every where affords, for the 
ſupport of the infinite numbers of animals, of different Kinds, that 
{warm upon this Globe, without concluding, that overflowing goodneſs | 

and benevolence is an ittribace of the infinitely wile, and powerful, 
Author of Nature ? 

In looking over the whole animal creation one ſees infinite variety 
of inſtincts, and talents, ſome approaching nearer, ſome more remote LL 
from, thole diſpoſitions that are to be met with in man, but all tend- 1 
ing to the preſervation of the creature poſſeſt of them; but it does not A 
appear to us that the ſagacity, or diſcerning, of hay Brute goes any 7 
further than to its own immediate preſervation, and promoting was B 
its inſtinct leads it to; in this conſiſts the brute's felicity, it ſeems to 
be the meaſure of its underſtanding, from which it never ſwerves. 

WHEN Man turns his eyes inwards, upon himſelf, he ſees in him- 9 

felf the brute in great perſection, ſimilar calls to preſerve life, and F 
to propagate the ſpecics, and ſimilar gratifications for obeying thoſe *% 
calls; but then he feels ſomewhat in himſelf more noble ; ſomewhat. 

that 


YE 
that diſtinguiſhes him from all the reſt of the animal creation, that falls 
within his knowledge; he is conſcious of reflection, he can compli- 
cate Ideas, and compare them together ; he can diſcover the relations 
of things; he can perceive the beauty, the order, the harmony of the 
creation; he can, in the creatures, ſee the power, the wiſdom, and 
the goodneſs of the Creator; he finds in himſelf an unſatiable thirſt 
after ſomewhat that has no connection with the body, after know- 


ledge ; a ſtrong deſire to contemplate, a diſpoſition to admire, and to 


imitate perfection; a natural propenſity to gratitude, and thankfulneſs 
for favours; and, when he carries his thoughts to the fountain of all 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, the author of the creation, a fulneſs 
of heart that breaks out in gladneſs, and adoration. | 
WHEN Man conſiders that he alone, of all the animal creation, 
has got eyes to ſee the beauty, and excellency of the Univerſe; that 
he alone has got an underſtanding to. diſcover the perfection of the 
Creator in his works ; that he alone has got a ſoul fitted to admire, to 


adore, and to rejoice in the goodneſs, and perfection of his Maker, 
talents unneceſſary for preſerving his life, or propagating the ſpecies, 


but talents that qualify him for enjoying a much more permanent, and 
exalted kind of felicity than the other animals ſeem capable of reliſn- 
ing: Can he doubt that thoſe eyes, this underſtanding, and that diſ- 


poſition of mind, was given him to fit him for ſeeing, admiring, and 


adoring the fountain of all goodneſs and being? Can he queſtion that 
the doing ſo is indiſpenſably his duty, as it would be his felicity? and 
can he imagine he anſwers the end of his creation, if, neglecting this 
care of thoſe talents, he give himſelf wholly up to purſue thoſe plea» 


| ſures that are common to him with the brutes. 


THe brutal appetites, and enjoyments, are nicely proportion'd to 
their ends, the preſervation, and propagation of the animal; the ap- 
petites call regularly for what is neceſſary, and are fierce, in pro- 
portion as the want is great; when the want is ſupplied, the deſire 
ceaſes; exceſs ſatiates, palls the appetite, and diſorders the Ma- 
„ N 85 

Ir is not ſo with the mental purſuits, and pleaſures; the mind is 


abſolutely inſatiable; the more it knows, the keener it thirſts after 


knowledge ; its deſires are endleſs, and the object infinite. 


BESIDES the power of thinking, Man has the faculty of communi- 
cating by ſpeech, and recording his thoughts. The obſervation of 


each individual, and within the compaſs of a ſhort life, could not go 
very far in ſcience; but we are ſo made, that each may be helped by 
5 3 | = 


alone and unaided, ſhould haye ſupplied all their wants; but, if he 


[49 


the diſcoveries of each other; the deſire of communicating knowledge 


is almoſt as ſtrong as the deſire to know ; and, as the end of the ca- 
acity to know is manifeſtly to diſcover the excellency of the Creator 
in his works, that the man may be filled with admiration, and ac- 
knowledgment, it is impoſſible to doubt that the end of the faculty 
of ſpeech is to expreſs, and communicate to each other, what we 
ſeverally diſcover, to enlarge our ideas of the divine perfeQtions, and 
to join in expreſſions of acknowledgment, and praiſe. 
Ix is not ſo with the Brute; that is made to ſhew, and not to know, 
the excellency of the Creator. | | 
ONE difference there 1s, 
animal, and the rational creature ; Nature produces, ſpontaneous, all 
that is neceſſary for the brute ; whereas ſome art, beſides induſtry, is: 
neceſſary to make what Nature furniſhes uſeful, and comfortable to 
man. The brute is clothed by Nature; the earth uncultivated pro- 
duces the herb; the ſeed the berry that is fit for its nutriment ; raw 
meat ſuits the ſtomach of the carniyorous, nor is there any occaſion 


for cookery, or dreſs : but it is otherwiſe. with Man; tho' Nature 


furniſh abundantly the materials, yet skill, and induſtry is neceſſary to 
fit them for his uſe. By much the greateſt part of the Globe would 
be uninhabited, if induſtry did not furniſh clothing; grains muſt be 
raiſed ; the juice of grapes and fruits muſt be fermented, and meat 


muſt be prepared for the ſtomach, before Man can make uſe of it. 


BECAUSE Nature furniſhes abundantly for all the occaſions of 
the brute, they are each independent of the other, without connec- 
tion, or ſociety, except in a few inſtances where inſtinct calls 


them to it; becauſe it is in thoſe inſtances neceſſary for the preſerya- 


tion, or propagation of the ſpecies. * N 
Bu T becauſe men have occaſion for the labour, the skill, the ta- 
lents of each other, they are naturally ſocial, and dependant on each 


other; they are fitted to promote the intereſts of each other. The 


ſoul is ſo made, as to reap ſatisfaction from acts of beneficenee, to feel 
concern from the ſufferings of its fel low- creatures, and to be knit in 


bonds of friendſhip, and alliance with ſuch as entertain the fame ſen-- 


timents. | 

Tuus nature has made men fit for ſociety, as it has made ſociety 
neceſſary for them; but the end of making ſociety neceſlary for men, 
leads to a further conſideration, No one can think that the infinitely 
wiſe, and powerful, could not have fo framed men, that nature, 


had 


highly remarkable, between the meer 


63 | 
had done fo, folitude muſt have been the Inclination of the rational 
creature, and no more of the perfection of the Creator would have 
been known, or celebrated, than what fell within the obſervation of 
each individual. But as eſſential wiſdom has diſpoſed man, neceſſa- 
rily, for ſociety, has provided them with proper faculties to commu- 
nicate to each other their obſervations, and their ſentiments, and has 
furniſhed them with inclinations to make ſuch communications, and to 
join in acts of acknowledgment, and praiſe ; it cannot be doubted that 
the chief, the high, and honourable end of fitting men for ſociety, 
was to adyance, and propagate the knowledge of Nature, and of 
the Author of it, and to promote and perfect that exerciſe of the ſoul, 
for which it was given to man. | 
WHEN Man ſurveys his own fpecies, framed for the contempla- 
tion of the works of God, fitted for admiring, and adoring the author, 
and ſupporter ; fo contrived as to aid cach other in that great deſign, 
and to contribute to one another's happineſs, not only in that, but in 
the common enjoyments of the animal life; he cannot help conſide- 
ring each individual as the immediate ſeryvantief the Creator; he can- 
not diſpenſe with obſerving the cloſe relation, and connection, between 
the whole, and the neceſſary dependance each has on the other. | 
AND, when he recolle&s what pleaſure reſults to the foul from 
conſciouſneſs of beneficent and merciful acts, what horror ariſes from 
the thoughts of cruelty, and injuſtice; he muſt needs ſee his duty 
towards his fellow-ſervants, and with thankfulneſs acknowledge the 
_ goodneſs of the Creator, who has annexed immediate pleaſure to each 
act of duty, and joined horror to tranſgreſſion. | 
View then Man in his perfect ſtate, as from the ruins ſtill re- 
maining, we certainly know he muſt have been Bleſſed with all the 
enjoyments that give reliſh to the animal life ; Diſtinguiſhed, from the 
reſt of the viſible creation, by that intelligent principle that enables 
hum to ſee the infinite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of the author 
of nature in his works; Choſen to be a witnels to the boundleſs per- 
fections of the Eternal; Poſſeſſed of an inſatiable ' deſire of know- 
ledge, and freſh diſcoveries pouring in upon him, without ceaſing z 
Qualified to admire, to praiſe, and to adore, and perpetual occaſions 
offering themſelves for thoſe rapturous exerciſes; Placed in ſociety, 
with companions fitted for the like enjoyments, and ſo made as to 
promote his ſelicity, under tyes of duty to them, but duty the per- 
formance whereof was neceſſarily to be rewarded with pleaſure; 
Conſcious of the fayour of his infinitely powerful, and beneficent. 
1 Creator, 
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Greator, and therefore bleſſed in the exerciſe of perpetual thankful- 


nets: View man, I ſay, in this light, and ſay whether imagination can 


ſuggeſt to it ſelf a ſtate of higher felicity, or conceive how man came 
by choice, and of his own free will, to relinquiſh it ? 

SUCH was man! but view him in his preſent condition, and you 
ſce a creature ſtill poſſeſſed of all thoſe qualities that fitted him for 
ſecing and enjoying the chief good, with ſupreme delight; but you 
ſee thoſe talents monſtroully and miſchievouſly employed; thoſe eyes, 
and that underſtanding, that were given to perceive with tranſport 


the perfections of the creator in his works, are now no more =o 0 hug | 
in that glorious ſervice ; the heart, and the deſire, that panted aſter, 


and rejoiced in the ſavour and pretection of the fountain of good- 
nels, have ceaſed to act upon that object; all the mental powers, all 
the ſprings of the heart, are ſtill at work in ſearch of felicity; but 
they ſeck for it where no real good is to be found, and contribute to 
the real miſery of unfortunate man. The ſovereign good neglected, 
all thoſe talents, that were given for diſcovering and enjoying it, 
are turned to the improvement of thoſe pleaſures that man has in 
common with the brutes. 'The skill and induſtry of that intelligent 


creature, are occupied in purſuing the gratifications of the brutal ap- 
petites; and, in ſo doing, weaken and diſable even thoſe appetites 


from anſwering their real uſes; or are employed in finding, and lay- 


ing up means for ſuch beaſtly gratifications. In the place of ſocial 


afſection, and beneyolence to mankind, malice, envy, fraud, rapine, 
murder prevail; in the place of God, love chules Self for its object. 
Knowledge, if looked after, is fought to gratify a vain, an uſeleſs 


_ curioſity, but not to lead to the ſource of knowledge, and life; in 


ſhort, rebel to God, man ſets up the vileſt of his creatures in his 
room, and employs thoſe faculties that were given for the ſervice and 
enjoyment of the Eternal, in purſuits infinitely diſhonourable, and 
offenſive. ; 8 | 

IN this diſtreſſed, this ftightſul conditjon, human nature can 
hardly bear looking in upon it ſelf: the crime, as well as the folly, 
is ſo monſtrous, that ſerious reflection on it muſt ſour all the filly 
enjoyments that men amuſe themſelves with, and create apprehen- 


ſions which, without ſome foundation for hopes, would be abſolutely 
intolerable; and therefore mankind, to avoid reflections ſo very diſ- 


agreeable, ſuffer the active principle, intended to lead to God, to 


carry them away from one brutiſh purſuit to another: if any beam 


of light, darting in upon their ſoul, ſhould ſhew them their duty, 
| they 
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they ſhut it out, becauſe it points out the forfeit; and, "Becauſe the 
amazing long-ſaffering, and patience of the Deity, delays delerved 
puniſhment, unhappy mortals are ready to harden themſelves into a 
belief, that there is no God to be offended at their treaſon, or to 
flatter themſelves with hopes, that, as they live like brutes, they 
ſhall die like brutes, and by ceaſing to be, eſcape vengeance. | 

SUCH is the depraved ſtate of wretched mankind ! and ſuch the per- 
verſe turn of thoſe whoſe minds are fo debauched with brutal pleaſures, 
as to like the beaſtly ſtate in which they are. But they, in whom 
the Image of God 1s not altogether defaced, who entertain honour- 
able notions of the ſupreme Goodneſs, who ſee with wonder the 
long-ſuffering and forbearance of the infinitely Juſt, and who cannot 
conceive, that Eſſential Juſtice could diſpenſe with vengeance for a 
moment, if ſome conſideration of infinite value did not interpoſe, 
are willing to entertain hopes that ſome ranſom may have been found 
for the offence of mankind, ſome expedient provided, by the wil- 
dom and: goodneſs of God, for obliterating their crimes, and reſtoring 
them to the fayour and protection of the Eternal; and to have thoſe 
hopes confirmed, and improved into a well- grounded and certain be- 
lief, is the chief object of their wiſhes, as it would be the only (old 
foundation of their happineſs. 

WHOEVER has the fainteſt glimpſe 00 ſuch hopes, if he acts ra- 
tionally, will not ceaſe enquiring, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs and 
accuracy, till he diſcover whether there is any juſt foundation for 
them, or no; he will conſult nature, he will examine authorities, 
and will be equally ſollicitous not to admit inſufficient, as he will 
be not to reject ſufficient evidence. 

In ſuch an enquiry,. beginning with the natural light {till remain- 
ing unextinguiſhed, and carefully ſeparating what does, from what 
does not flow from it; examining the notions commonly received a- 
bout the Deity, and comparing them with the dictates of reafon, 
many propoſitions will appear demonſtratively true: for example; 


1. THAT the Deity is infinitely powerful, good, and intelli- 
gent, is deducible from nature. 

2. THAT the Peity is merciſul, ſo as to pardon fin, and to be 
reconcileable to ſinners, is not deducible from nature. 

3. THAT the Deity is poſſeſſed of qualities like to thoſe in the 


foul of man, ſuch as love, anger, compaſſion, is not deducible 
from nature. 


div 


x 8) 

4. Tux there is a plurality of Perſons i in the Deity, i is not 
_— from nature. 

. Trar man's fin, upon atonement, is to be pardoned, and 
he es to the Deity, is not deducible from nature. 

6. Tur the ſufferings of a man, to whom one of the Perſons 
of the Deity was to be joined, was to be that atonement, is not 
deducible f. om nature. 

7. THAT the effect of this atonement and Bien was 
to give all mankind a right to approach, and rely on the protec- 
tion and beneficence of a placated Deity, is not dedncible from 
nature. 

8. Tur the Deity, thus appeaſed, is delighted in prayers and 
praiſes, is not deducible from nature. 

9. 'THAT there is a correſpondence between the ſouls of men and 

the Deity, is not deducible from nature. 

10. THAT the prayers of men are acceptable to the Deity, 
heard, and anſwered, through the interceſſion of that Perſon whoſe 
ſufferings atoned for ſin, is not deducible from nature. 


Ir then theſe things concerning the Deity, and man's ſtate, are 
true, and of abſolute neceſſity to be known to man, for his comfort, 
and towards enabling him to perform any acceptable duty to his 
Creator, his knowledge muſt come by revelation, and that know- 
ledge muſt be kept up by inſtitutions, or records. | 


1. THAT there is ſuch a thing as right and wrong, may, and 
muſt be known, without revelation. 
2. THAT right muſt be attended with reward, and wrong | 
with puniſhment, is known without revelation, 
3. Tur therefore there muſt be a future ſtate, ſor rewards 
and puniſhments, muſt be known without revelation, 
4. THAT man is in a depraved ſtate, at enmity with the Deity, 
is known without revelation ; and muſt have been known lo ſoon 
as that ſtate of enmity began, 


IN this depraved ſtate, man, attentive to his own circumſtances, 
muſt have been in a condition infinitely wretched, the object of the 
Juſt indignation of the Almighty, here and hereafter ; helpleſs, and 
bopelels, becauſe no defence againſt offended juſtice ; and muſt have 
continued incapable of hope, or comfort, or of attempting any 

means 


(9) 


means of placating, or of obtaining the protection of the Deity, un- 
| leſs the mercy of God, and his acceptance of the atonement pro- 
vided, had been revealed to him, with evidence of the authority of 
that revelation, ſo convineing as to gain abſolute belief; this, and 


o 


nothing leſs, could render life tolerable. 


1. WE know certainly that all men are, and from the earlieſt 
ages have been, in a ſtate of enmity and corruption. 

2. THAT men now have, and from the earlieſt times have 
had, comfort from a perſuaſion of mercy-and forgiveneſs from 

God, contrary to reaſon, and the ſtrongeſt evidence which from 

| thence can reſult. 7 - 

3. Thar the whole world, from the earlieſt times, uſed nearl 
the ſame rites, ceremonies, and inſtitutions religious, for placating 
the Deity, averting wrath, procuring favour, returning thanks, 
by Sacrifices, Burnt-offerings, Blood; means that, in nature, have 
no ſort of connection with the end propoſed, and therefore could 
not poſſibly have had their origin from reaſon, or natural light. 


AND, as this belief, and theſe religious obſeryances, prevailed 
over all mankind, without any ſupport 2 but rather contrary to 
reaſon, it is a juſt concluſion, that the authority for ſuch a belief, 
and ſuch obſervances, muſt have been exceeding high and ſtrong; 
and man cannot think of any ſufficient authority to have produced 
that univerſal faith, ſhort of divine revelation. 1 
TuE doctrine of remiſſion of ſins, and expiation by blood, is, 
till the ſecret is explained by revelation, ſo deſtitute of any founda- 
tion in reaſon, and apparently ſo contrary to it, that no Reaſoner 
could eyer have thought of it; and, if he had, no one could have 
given credit to it, without ſome convincing proof for the authority 
of that doQrine, which, as has been ſaid, could not poſſibly have 
been from reaſon. The univerſal reception then of that doctrine, is 
a demonſtration, in its own kind, that it had a divine authority. 
IF the Deity had determined to pardon man, by and through an 
Interceſſor, and upon ſatisfaction, that would not have anſwered the 
end; without man were acquainted with, and believed it, he would 
remain in the ſame gloomy ſtate of deſpair, without the leaſt glimpſe 
of hopes, or encouragement to pray, to praiſe, to love, or to rejoice 
in the mercy and falyation of God ; which would 'have left him 
a prey to his terrors and his luſts, and muſt haye determined him 
WS _ OE . 
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to have ſhut out all thoughts of the Deity, For nothing could pof- 
ſibly determine man to hope, to pray, to praiſe, to ſerve, to rejoice 
in the protection of the Deity, but a firm conviction and belief that 


God was placated, would forgive, and protect, and was pleaſed with 


I then it was the intention of God to pardon man, to reſtore him 


to a capacity of ſerving him, to reclaim him from his ſinful ſtate, to 


encourage him to love, fear, and ſerve his Creator; it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, towards that deſign, to acquaint man with his in- 
tentions, to give ſuch proof of thoſe intentions, as ſhould convince, 
and thoroughly perſuade thoſe to whom the revelation was made, 
and to preſerve ſuch evidence of that revelation to mankind, as ſhould 
be ſufficient to ſupport their faith and hope. 


Tur loweſt degree of faith that can poſſibly be ſufficient to quiet 


the foul of man, and to reſtore him to a capacity of ſerving com- 
ſortably his God, and truſting to his favour and protection, is a firm 
conviction that God is placable, and will pardon upon repentance, 
and protect. FE | IT US | , 
WHATEVER degree of cyidence or revclation fixed this in man's 
mind, reſtored him quiet, and a poflibility of endeavouring to gain 


the favour of God; and, ſuppoſing the belief abſolute, muſt deter- 
mine the man ſo believing, to ſeek and ſerye God, to the beſt of 


his ability and underſtanding. | 
nr fo whom the merciful intentions of God have been the 
moſt tully revealed, and to whom the evidence of that revelation 


has the moſt diſtinctly appeared, are in a much happier condition, 


and have many more incentives and helps to piety ang devotion, 


than thoſe who have juſt light enough to know that God is merci- 


ſul, and to believe that he will pardon, upon repentance, and a hear- 
ty converſion of the deſire of the foul towards him. But, if the be- 
lief of the latter is total and abſolute, it may change his heart, and 


his courſe of life, and bring him within the ſavour and protection of 
his God. Hence faith, ſo much prized in the old and new Teſta- 


ment; not that faith, as ſuch, is of value, but becauſe where it truly 


is, it muſt produce a change of ſoul, and obedience. No man, who 
verily believes any fruit to be poiſon, will taſte it ; and let any man 


who knowingly fins, ſay what he will, he has not faith, when he ſo 


acts, : | 
As this belief is abſolutely neceſſary to all mankind, and muſt 
haye been intended to reach them all, the evidence for inducing it, 
| PL | | muſt 


: 
a 


„ | 


muſt be of that nature as to accommodate itſelf to all ſpecies of men. 


There muſt be that ſort of evidence that leads the vulgar, the un- 


thinking, the illiterate ; and there muſt be alfo ſuch proof as ſhall 
determine the ingenious, the inquiſitive, the learned. | | 

By much the greateſt part of mankind have no other evidence 
| for this belief, than general received opinion; what has been held 


by their fathers, and all their acquaintance, . paſſes for truth, and 
produces reſolutions and actions. 5 | 173 

Ir is impoſſible to believe any thing more firmly, than the vulgar 
do that the Earth ſtands ſtill, and that the Sun moves round; a be- 
lief as general, and as abſolute, of the facts revealed for the com- 


fort and ſalvation of mankind, would produce a conduct very diffe- 


rent from what we ſee. 


WHERE the common opinions about the devil, witches, witch- 
craft, c. prevail, the belief is tranſmitted to poſterity, and the 


children doubt as little as the fathers did. 


IF theſe things were true, and capable of demonſtration, the vul- 
gar would believe, not becauſe of the demonſtration, which they 
have not leiſure, or learning, or capacity to enter into, but becauſe 
of the fixed opinions of others, from whom they learn. 

For as they are not true, nay ſome of them demonſtratively falſe, 


the vulgar believe them, becauſe they are not qualified to examine 


the demonſtration. 8 | by 
Bur if there is not ſuch evidence as is fit to ſatisfy the learned 


and the inquiſitive, it cannot produce belief in them; and the vulgar 


opinion cannot be of long continuance, where the learned and the 


inquiſitive declare againſt it, | 


© 


THe evidence therefore attending revelation ought to be ſuch as 


was fit to create and continue a very firm and general belief, and 
opinion, amongſt the groſs of mankind ; and to conquer, and anſwer 


the doubts and ſcruples of the inquiſitive and the learned, 
THAT the firſt publication of the merciful intentions of God to 


men, and the declaration of ſo much as he thought fit to reveal 


concerning himſelf, and what was to be done and believed, was at- 
tended with ſufficient evidence to ſupport the authority of the re- 
velation, cannot be doubted, becauſe the deſign was to gain belief. 
AND if, in every ſucceeding age, the ſame publication had been 
made, with the like evidence, there is no doubt we ſhould have 


4 


no unbelieyer. | 


| (22 3 | 

Bur, in fact, we ſee it has not pleaſed God to repeat, in this 
manner, the evidence of his reyelation. | 5 
Non is the not repeating the evidence, to ſatisfy the curioſity of 
impertinent and preſumptuous objectors, who meaſure the conduct 
of the Deity by their own vain imaginations, any juſt cauſe of doubt- 


ing the original revelation, if t 
ficient to induce belief. | „ | : 
Gop could have prevented man's ſinning originally; he could have 
reſtored him abſolutely, to his priſtine ſtate; and he could have con- 
tinued ſtanding and perpetual obvious miracles, for confirming re- 


e proofs of that revelation are ſuf- 


velation; but he has done neither of theſe. And, though no other 


anſwer could be given to the queſtion, why has he not? but that 
it has not ſuited his wiſe ſcheme, for the government of his Grace to 
man, it is beyond all doubt ſufficient. | 
IF it was the ſcheme of the Deity ; | 

To create man perfect, with a capacity of retaining that per- 
ſection, or of falling from it, which we call liberty, without inter- 
poſing further, to determine him either to the one, or to the other; 

To reſtore him to a capacity of regaining happineſs, by publiſh- 
ing means of ſalvation, with divine or ſupernatural evidence, and 
appointing the moſt ſeaſible means for continuing the belief of that 


revelation, without farther interpoſing, till the ill uſe of the free- 


will, or liberty of man, made farther inter poſition neceſſary; and 


To diſplay omnipotent power, or remarkable events, when the 


notable defeQion of mankind made it neceſſary, in order to confirm or 


reſtore the revelation, at that time, and to produce ſtill ſtronger and 


ſtronger evidence for it, to ſucceding generations; who dare pre- 
ſame to find fault with ſuch exconomy ? Ys 

Wo can tell what wiſe ends the Deity may have to anſwer by 
ſhewing, in the ſeveral ſtages of the world, and under the different 


degrees of light and information, what uſe the heart of man was to 


make of free- will, and of the mercy of God offered ? 


Ir it was the intention of the Deity to reveal to man the me- 


thod of Salvation; That a Saviour was to come in the fleſh, by his 
death and ſuffering to atone for ſin; and that the Saviour, having a- 
boliſhed ſin by his ſufferings, was to become interceſſor for man, to 
reconcile him to the Deity, and produce communication between 
them; no doubt this might be, by convincing evidence, intimated 
and publiſhed at firſt: and the queſtion is, what would be the moſt 

| | | prom 
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proper 3 for continuing to poſterity the belief of the truth ſo 
revealed? | 


I T does not appear that, 1n the earlieſt times, writing by letters, 
or recording facts any other way, than by emblematical or hicrogly- 


phical repreſentations, was known or in uſe, 


AND, if writing by letters had been in uſe, ſuch writing, to prove 
it of divine authority to ſucceeding RE would require evi- 
dence. 

TRADITION ſurely was one way; but that, without 1 
help, not very certain, and liable to infinite miſtakes; as well as the | 
authority of it, for that reaſon, liable to doubt. 

Bur, if to Tradition was added certain conſtant, ritual, and em- 
blematical obſervances, at fixed times, for ever to be continued and 
endure; then, in proportion as the emblems were expreſſive, and univer- 
ſally received, the memory and belief of the matter repreſented would 
remain diſtin& and ſtrong, and the end of recording be obtained. 

ANNIVERSARY, monthly, weekly days obleryed, preſerve 
freſh the memory of moſt events. 

Ir therefore it was the command of God, that to keep in mind 
the revelation: that a Saviour, the firſt- born of a woman, ſhould die 


for the ſins of men, ſhould by his blood atone, and become Inter- 


ceſſor for mankind, Man ſhould Kill a kid, or a lamb, thed its blood, 
ſprinkle the blood towards the ſame place which the Deity directed 


to be emblematical of the place of its reſidence, chooſing a perfect, 


unſpotted male, as the emblem of the ſuffering Saviour, and a per- 
ſect firſt-born amongſt men, as the emblem of the firſt-born, the In- 
teroeſſor; and, if this emblematical a& was to be repeated once, or 


oftner, every year, on a ſtated day; once every moon, on the firſt 


day; once every week, on the ſeventh day ; and twice every day, 
morning and evening; and if, on thoſe occaſions, men were in the 
emblems to ſee, with forrow, the repreſentation of the blood they 
forfeited, and, with joy, to entertain the hopes of mercy through 


that blood, which the blood of the beaſt ſacrificed repreſented ; 


and to believe that God, on thoſe occaſions, Was willing to hear 
their prayers, and receive their praiſes: the invention of man cannot 


deviſe any other method, ſo likely to preſerve and perpetuate, the 
knowledge and belief of. a revelation, ſo neceſſary to mankind. 


MEN, indeed, might err, after a courſe of generations, in the ex- 


poſition and eee emblems, and emblematical ad ions; 


and. 


(1) 


and, when the true ſenſe and intention of them was varied, or in 
any degree loſt, imagination would ſuggeſt other, and different, nay 
even falſe meanings; but, ſo long as the obſervance remained, a 
belief of placating the Deity by blood muſt remain: which belief is, 
of all others, the moſt unreaſonable, except as it is explained, by the 
original, and only true ſenſe and meaning, of the emhlems and inſti- 
tutions. | 1 | 0 FO, 
Tas what was intended by the prieſt's interccitory office, was 
loſt, though officiating by a prieſt remained; what was intended by 
the firſt born's being to diſcharge the prieſtly office, was forgot, long 
before men ceaſed to look upon the right of prieſthood to be in 
the firſt-born ; what was intended by ſacrificing a perfect MaLE, was 
loſt, whilſt great accuracy was employed to take care that nothing 
but what was perfe& ſhould be ſacrificed ; nay, ſuch wes the weak- 
neſs of mankind, that they forgot the blood ſhed was typical and 
emblematical only, and imagined a real vertue in it, than which no- 
| thing could be more abſurd : but ſtill they continued with the great- 
eſt zeal to make uſe of ſacrifice, to believe it a mean of atoning for 
ſins, of averting puniſhments, of procuring favours from the Deity ; 
they thought Sacrifices made their prayers and praiſes acceptable, 
that there was ſomething ſacred in it, that it bound contracts and co- 
venants of all kinds, and that the Deity expected and required ſacri- 
fice of them, and would be highly offended if that ſervice was diſ- 
continued. . | 

So that, notwithſtanding all the errors, wandrings, and falſe ima- 6-1 
ginations of mankind, they till retained, by this EMBLEMAT1car 1 
INSTITUTION, a ſtrong belief that the Deity was placable, and that | 
ſins were forgiveable ; which left it poſſible for them to hope, and 
to endeavour to gain the divine favour, and conſequently to love 
and ſerve the Deity. And the perpetual and univerſal uſe of ſa- 
crifice, with particular rites, and under particular obſervances, after 
the original meaning and intention of them was loſt, is a proof, 
not only of their divine origin, but alſo of the reality of that Sacrifice 
which thoſe emblems were intended to repreſent. 

Tux original and primary uſe of ſacrifice, and of all other re- 
ligious inſtitutions, was commemorative of the original revelatiof, a 
ſort of daily MEMORIAL, or Record of what God declared, and 
man believed and hoped. But, as the declaration of God regarded 
a future event, every one, almoſt, of thoſe inſtitutions and emble- 
| matical 
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(75 ) 
matical ordinances muſt be looked upon alſo as prophetick, which, 
when the event predicted happened, proves a demonſtration, much 


above what HUMANITY could invent, of the Divinity of the InsT1- 


TUTION, and of the nne of the hopes and belief founded on 
that event. 5 

BESIDES the original intention of being commemorative and pre- 
dictive, there was a very uſeful deſign in the annual, monthly, wee l- 
| ly, and daily Services, to give men frequent occaſions of ſearching 
into themſelves, as in the preſence of the Deity, of confeſſing, wor- 
ſhipping, and adoring; and ſo reforming, and preſerving their minds 
from folly. This, in time, they miſtook for the chief end, forget- 
ting the chief end almoſt entirely; and at laſt, they greatly corrupted 
even the ſecondary deſign, imagining that there was merit in the ſacrifice, 
as ſuch; that the Deity loved ſacrifice, and expected it, as a tribute 
that was due: tho' God never required Sacrifice (it is in this ſenſe the 
Scripture ſays ſo) for his own ſake, as one may ſay, but inſtituted it 
for the ſake of men, as a memorial to keep in mind what he had 


revealed. To this end was the frequency, as well as to give frequent 


opportunities of worſhip, the true ſervice of the heart, and reflection, 5 
which vain man almoſt entirely forgot. 

As the antiquity, and univerſality of ſacrifice, notwithſtanding 
the various corruptions, with which, by the imaginations of men, it 
was infected, is a proof of its divine original; ſo is the ridiculous 
PoLVYTHEISM of antiquity, evidence, in ſome degree, of a plurality 
f PERSONS. in the Deity; as the opinion, in all appearance, muſt 
have flowed from ſome revelation, or inſtitution, for preſerving the 
memory and knowledge of that revelation. 

NoTHING is more remote from any foundation i in reaſon than the 
doctrine of the TRIN ITV, and therefore it is a fair concluſion, that 
it muſt be owing to REVELATION, real or ſuppoſed. 

As inconſiſtent as the Trinity ſeems to be with reaſon, Poly- 
theiſm is no leſs ſo ; all nature ſpeaks for One Deity, and even the 
doctrine of the T INIT ſuppoſes it. 

AND yet in almoſt all the antient nations we find Polytheiſm e. 
ſtabliſned; they had a plural to the noun Gop: nay, the eldeſt of 


all languages, the Hebrew, uſes almoſt always the plural noun 


ELoH1M, when ſpeaking of the Deity, frequently joined with plural 
verbs; tho' the Scripture, the only book extant in that language, 
0 care to let us know that this plural ZLoH1M is but ONE Deity. 
Now, 


( 16 ) | 
Now, as the knowledge of the TRINITY, if true, muſt be had 
by REVELATION, and not by REASON, if the Deity was pleaſed to 


diſcloſe fo much of 1Ts own nature to mankind, ir muſt do it by 
referring to ideas taken from natural things; and, if the knowledge 


of that diſcoycry was to be recorded, whilſt hzeroglyphical or emble- 


matical was the only WRITING, there muſt be a conjunction of 


three Emblems in one, to repreſent what was intended: Such con- 


junctions, by Egyptian and other monuments yet extant, appear to 
have been very frequent in earlier times, and very probably owed 


their origin to the /awfu! emblems firſt propoſed by the Deity ; and 
the word in the Hebrew uſed to ſignify the IMAGE or Repreſentation 
of the Deity, carried about as an IpoL, is plural alſo, ['Tzr api] 


tho' relating only to one image or idol. 


THe imagination of man, however, as in the caſe of ſacrifice, 


dropping the only rational thing, the UniTY, made uſe of the plu- 


rality of Perſons in the one Deity, to coin a plurality of Deities; and, 


by retaining that notion againſt all reaſon, ' gives ground to conclude 
that it muſt have lowed from ſome very high, tho' miſtaken original ; 


and to enquire what the fountain of ſo extraordinary an opinion may 


have been. BYE | 5 
As the imagination of man, proceeding from one miſtake to ano- 


ther, muſt, at laſt, have obliterated the knowledge of all REvxLA- 


T1ON, notwithſtanding the wiſeſt precaution to preſerve it; it beho- 
ved the Deity, perſiſting ſtedfaſt in the purpoſe of mercy to man- 
kind, to renew that REVELATION from time to time, and to rectify 
abuſes with ſuch authority, for the renewal and rectification, as was 
ſufſicient evidence of the truth of what was revealed; and, if that 
merciful and perfect Being was to ſhut up all REvELATIoN, and 
to ceaſe from farther interpoſition by extraordinary appearances a- 
mongſt men, it behoved him to make the ReveLaTIon ſo com- 
pleat, and to leave it fo fixed and unalterable, and attended with 
ſuch Evidence for the truth of it, as ſhould leave no further room 
for error or doubt, amongſt thoſe who, with reſpectful hearts to 
the Deity, ſought after the truth. 5 
P udo it is extremely obvious, that ſuch a REVELATION and 

RECT1FICATION muſt have been, yet ſeek for it amongſt all the 


monuments, the wiſdom, the records of the heathen world, and you 
ſhall ſeek in vain; nothing but vanity and madneſs. The wiſeſt of 


them, at leaſt of thoſe that have come to our hands, ſeem to have 
| : = | known 
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known little of MAN's fallen, deſperate ſtate, and appear to have 
(when they turn'd their thonghts to Religion) known nothing fur- 
ther than a parcel of the lyes and forgeries of their Prieſt. 
So that, if any of the ancient Heathens wrote before their Reves 
LATION was totally corrupted, it is loſt, having been neglected by 
their ſucceſſors, who did not underſtand what it meant. | 
Bur in looking over Mankind, as they are at this day, we find 

a NAT10N in very particular circumſtances, Diſtinguiſhed from all 
the People that are, or perhaps ever were upon the face of the earth ; 
the CHILDREN, as they believe, of one Man; Profeſſing a Religion 
different from that of all the Nations that now are ſcattered up and 
down the whole earth ; Without dominion, power, or property any 
where; Tenacious, to death, of their own Religion, and Opinions; 
for that reaſon deſpiſed, hated, oppreſſed, and perſecuted; and yet, 
fubſiſting in ſo prodigious numbers, that, were they to be brought 
together, they would prove a mighty People, | 
_ ExAMINING the hiſtory of this People (I mean the Fews) we 
find they were very Powerful about 2000 years ago; Poſſeſſed of a 
country, their own, and called by their own Name; in the full Exer- 
ciſe of a Religion with Ceremonies, and Services peculiar to them- 
ba | felves; in a firm Belief derived from their holy Books, which they held 
> to be REveLartIon, that ſome very extraordinary Per/on, of their 
8 blood and kindred, ſhould then ariſe, who ſhould deliver them from 
L all their Enemies, and ſet up a Kingdom above all the Kingdoms of 
the earth. | 

Wx find ſome time after, that, encouraged by this opinion, they 
quarrelled with the Romans; and, after the moſt obſtinate defence 

that ever People made, were utterly overthrown, their City and 
'Temple deſtroyed, and thoſe that eſcaped the ſword ſcattered up 

and down over the face of the earth, Lo 5 

W᷑x find that the particularity of their Faith and Service, the di- 

ſtinction that ſubſiſted between them and other Nations, and the ſe- 
i ditiouſneſs and mutiny of their Deportment, founded on the perſua- 
ſion of a great DELIVERER to come, brought total diſſipation upon 
them, ſo that they became every where the object of ſevere laws 
and ill uſage. 1 1 | 5 

AN o we find, nevertheleſs, that for near 1700 years they have 
remained, under all theſe diſtreſſes and difficulties, a People diſtindt 
from thoſe they live amongſt, tenacious of their own Religion 
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and Obſervances, not to be bribed or frightned from them, and 


fully convinced their Religion is immediately from God, and that 


the great DELIVERER, for them, is ſtill to come. 
A Circumſtance fo very ſingular calls for extraordinary attention. 
Of the many Nations and Kindreds famous for Prowreſs, for Laws, 


for religious Opinions, is there any that remained, that preſerved 
their Name after a Conqueſt? Did not all mix and blend themfelves 


with the Conqueror ? Of all the Religions, that ever have been, did 
any ſtick ſo cloſe to the profeſſion of it, that, for a ſeries of Ages, 
they did not forſake it for the Religion of the Country they became 


ſubjects of; that infamy and oppreſſion could not drive them from it, 


but rather rivetted them the ſtronger in it? 

AN p this is ſtill the more amazing, That the Religion they hold 
is of all others the moſt abſurd, as they underſtand it; and that the 
hopes they entertain are, undoubtedly, chimerical and falle. _ 

ENQUIRE of this People, and you ſhall find their Faith is founded 


on a Book, which contains their Law, ſaid to have come immediately | 


from God, the Hisrory of this Nation, and certain Hymns, and 


 PROPHECYES, all which they firmly believe to have been written by 


Divine Inſpiration, and to contain the WILL, and Word of God. 


_ TH1s Book they entertain with the higheſt eſteem, and preſerve 
Vith ſuch ſcrupulous exactneſs, that there are in the Copies of it fewer 
various readings than in any other book extant, that they have never 


ſuffered a various reading, how true ſoever, to enter into the text; 
and that, as fond as they are of their method of Pointing, for varying; 
the found, and thereby the ſenſe in ſome degree, of the Hebrew words, 
they have never dared to add thoſe Points to the Copres of their Law 
read in their Synagogues, believing that ſuch an addition would be- 
a prophanation. bt 


THAT this Book is not fictitious, nor in any part forged to gratify 


the vanity of the Fews, but, when firſt given to them, came with 


authority ſufficient to enforce the reception of it, will appear to thoſe 


who look into it, from this obſervation; That, throughout, the Fews 


are deſcribed as the vileſt, the wickedeſt of all men; They are ſe- 
verely reproved for their faults, DesTRUCT1ON is threatned, nay it 
is formally, and over and over again, predicted that they ſhall be 


canfounded, that they ſhall -be *Dark, and Blind, that the Book 


which they keep. ſhall be ſealed up from them, that they ſhall not 


underſtand, 


„ 


46 


iiderfland, and therefore ſhall be rejected; and the Nations, at 


large, taken to be the People of God, in their room. 


RECETIVINC the Book originally, with ſuch a ſting in it, ſhews 
the Authority was high; and preferving it entire, without ſtriking 
out or altering ſuch paſſages, proves the Book was held ſacred. 
Not to niention, here, the argument ariſing for the authority of the 
Book, ſrom the exact completion of the Predictions. oY 

Tx firſt curſory view of this Book muſt fill any man, who has 
looked into all the Remains of the antient Learning, Philoſophy, 
and Religion of the Nations with a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in its fayour : 
Amongſt all theſe nothing but folly, and impertinence, is to be met 


with; no tolerable Idea of the Deity ; none of the Duty of Man, 


from the true motive; none at all of the chief and peculiar Felicity 


of the human race, in the enjoyment of the favour of God. 


Bur in this Book, from one end to the other, the Praiſes of God, 
deſcribed as One Spiritual, Infinite, Eternal, Merciful, Gracious, 
Long-ſuffering, Juſt, Powerful, in ſhort infinitely Perfect, are 


every where to be met with. The Duty of Man is placed where it 


ought to be; and the Felicity of Man is deſcribed to conſiſt in the en- 


joyment of the fayour of the Deity, to be obtained by conforming to 


the Will of God, and yielding him the heart; this is the language, 
the ſpirit of the whole; nothing contradictory to this, whatever vain 
men may fancy, to the contrary, ſrom ſome ill underſtood paſſages. 

Tus Reflection will not be ſo prevailing with the unlearned, who, 
in the moſt common books ſince the Chriſtian Ara, meet with the 
moſt juſt, and at the ſame time the moſt 'noble, and ſublime Ideas, 
which are all, tho' they do not know ſo much, taken from the Fews 
ſacred Book : But it will be very cogent with thoſe that have read all 
the Remajns of the Heathen World, prior to Chriſtianity, and who 
alone can make the compariſon, and ſee the peculiarity of the charac- 
ter of this Book, as it differs from all others, the productions of Men. 

-. 'Tr1s Book, taken all together, ſeems intended to promote Reli- 
gious reſpect and ſervice to the Deity ; and to raiſe ſtrong hopes, and 


confidence of mercy and felicity. 


I x contains a compleat ſyſtem of Sacr1FicaTUuRE, with all the 
rites and religious obſervances thereto belonging, ſaid to be delivered 
to the Children of Iſrael by the Deity, in the moſt ſolemn manner, by 
the hafids of Moſes. 3 „ „ 

TBIs Syſtem which is called the Law, or the DIxRcroRx, is ſaid 
15 D 2 | | to 
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(6 „ 
to have been publiſhed by the Deity, in a manner attended with great 
ſigns and wonders, in the preſence of all the people, as to ſome part 
of it; and, as to the reſt, by Moſes, to whole authority God, by 
very ſurprizing miracles, gave credit, 

THr1s Law is ſaid to have been reduced into Writing by Moſes, 
at the command of God, to be for ever preſerved, and obſerved, with 
promiſes of perpetual felicity, in caſe of obſerving, and threats of 
BLINDNEss, and DESTRUCTION, to the whole Nation, in caſe of not 
obſerving it. OY” | 


Tarts Law was given to the Children of Iſrael, the Iſſue of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, to each of whom it was promiſed that 


out of their Seed ſhould ariſe That which ſhould bleſs the whole 
earth. 'T his people is ſaid to have been, by the immediate providence 
of Gcd, kept diſtinct from all other Nations, till the Law was di- 
rectly given to them; and, then, by the very tenor and tendency of 
that Law, was to remain diſtinct from all other people, ſo long as. 
their Nation ſubſiſted. = - | : 
By the ſcheme of this INSTITUTION it appears, 'That the people 
were to be under the immediate government of the Deity ; to poſſeſs 
a fruitſul land, in the middle of the then beſt peopled part of the. 
earth; that God was to be in a particular manner preſent with them, 
to be conſulted with, in a ſacred place (firſt in the Tabernacle, and then 
in the Temple) by ſacred Rites, and to give deciſions, and directions; 
And that, from time to time, he was to raiſe up Prophets to admoniſh, 
rebuke, and direct. | 5 | | 


 Bes1DEs the Writings aſcribed to Moſes, called the Law, the. 


Book contains the HisToRy of the Nation from Moſes's time to their 
firſt Captivity, for their defection from God, predicted firſt in the. 
Law, and afterwards by ſucceeding Prophets. 8 
Ir contains the writings and predictions of ſeveral Prophets, and. 
the PSALMS, or religious HyMNs of the Nation, employed in the di- 


vine Service, and compoſed by inſpired men for the uſe of the 


people. = | 
In theſe Hymns, and other writings, a ſyſtem of the faith and 

hope of the enlightned Fews is to be met with; the true. meaning 

and uſe of EMBLEMS, SYMBOLS, and 'TYPEs is explained ; errors 


in praQtice, and opinion are reproved ; the expectation of. mercy and. 
ſalyation by a Divine Perſon is raiſed ; 'That Perſon is, under various. 


repreſentations, deſeribed; The Change of the, then, preſent INs I- 
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rUTION for a better is intimated ; * BLINDNESS, and total | daſhs- 

tion, and deſtruction of the Fews, with their State and Temple, is 
redicted; The CALLING into their room the Gentiles is foretold; 

And the time, for that great event, limited and deſcribed with cha- 


racters, and marks, that cannot be miſtaken. 


Ir the Book, then, that contains all theſe things be Divine, it is 
plain that God did not leave Man without farther affiftance to aid and 


| induce his faith, after promulgation of Peace, but that he renewed the 
glad Typins; as, from the nature of the thing, ought to have been 
done. 


AND, if it mall appear to be true, that the manner in which he 


renewed that Revelation has furniſhed a demonſtrative, permanent 


evidence, which never needs to be renewed, of his grace and favour 
to loſt Man, it calls for belief, and the higheſt acknowledgment of 


his mercy, and wiſdom. 


IF the hiſtory of Moſes his miracles, his communication with the 


Deity, is true, there is no poſſibility to call in queſtion the truth of 
what he delivers. 


As the Law, and INSTITUTION founded by Moſes was to eſta- 
bliſh Religion, and to make Mercy and Peace known to the whole 
Earth, the Writings aſcribed to him begin with the CREATION, and 
carry down a general account of the concerns of mankind, till the 


Election of Abraham and his Seed, 


THe thing Moſes begins with is the CREATION of the Heavens 
and the EarTH by the Deity, which, tho' true to the Conviction of 


all mankind, no antient Miſe-man ever found out. Here is no ridi- 
culous Theogonia, no eternal Chaos, no fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, 


but a fair and a true declaration, In the beginning Cod created the 


Heavens and the Earth. 


H E further takes notice of the Inſtitution of the Sabbath, which, 
3 the Antients obſerved, any knew not the reaſon, or occaſion, 
5 

THE declaration of this undiſcoyered truth gives firong prepaſ- 5 
ſeſſion in favour of the reſt. 

Tux next important thing is that Man ſell from a ſtate of Inno- 


cence. This, as has been ſaid, every living man muſt find to be 
true, upon examination z and yet none of the Miſe, whoſe works! 


have come to us, ever thought of it; nothing more certain, nothing 
more important to be attended to; nothing leſs known; but this 
| Moſes 


| . (22) 1 8 
Moſes diſtinctly relates as the cau ſeʒ or at lealt tile oceaſion, of eyery 
thing that followed. . 8 

Fug third thing he marks is the confuſion, and deſperate ſtate; 
in which mankind was, upon the FALI.; aſhamed of his fault, with. 
out hope in the mercy of God, and therefore ſtudious to hide him- 


| ſelf from him. This, the FaLL being true, muſt neceflarily'be true 


too; and therefore we readily believe Moſes. 2 | 

Tre fourth thing he relates is, that God revealed his: purpoſe of 
mercy to Mankind, and thereby deliver'd them from dread; deſpair, 
and confuſion. The words, in which Moſes relates the promiſe of 


mercy are, that he Seed of the Woman ſhould. bruiſe the head of the 


Serpent, and the Seed of the Serpent ſhould bruiſe his heel. 
THESE words, which are all that is ſaid; do not, it is true, ſay 
that this Seed of the Woman ſhould. be ſacrificed ; tho' bruiſing the 
heel looks mighty like the ſuffering of the lower, and leaſt noble, 
part of that Seed; nor do they ſay that ſacrifice, and the other ob- 
ſervances of the Law were then inſtituted; but it appears plainly 


that, ſoon after, Cain and Abel offered, and that at a ſtated or ap- 


pointed time; it appears Noah ſacrificed; and that, in his days, Man 
was commanded to abſtain from cating BLoop, as a thing ſacred ; it 


appears the Patriarchs did ſo, without any precedent, inſtitution, 


or commandment; recorded, and that their Sacrifices were reſpected 
by the Deity ; and it appears that all the nations of the Earth, who 
ſprung from the fir/ſ# ParenTs, practiſed Sacrifice, with nearly the 
the rites thereto belonging, were inſtituted upon the firſt promulgation 
of the EVANGELIUM, the tydings of mercy, and from that Inſtitution 
were tranſmitted to all mankind : and it would imply an abſurdity to 
ſuppoſe, that this EMBLEMATICAL, COMMEMORATIVE, obſervance 
was inſtituted without mans knowing the reaſon, ' and meaning 

Wx know by Hiſtory, without the help of Moſes, that all Man- 


| Kind ſacrificed in hopes of merey ; from reaſon we diſcover that thoſe 
hopes muſt have been founded on R+veLaTtiION, and that Sacrifice 


(which of itſelf could ſignity nothing) muſt have been no more'than 


a memorial, by Inſtitution. And now from Moſes we learn that 


thoſe hopes were actually founded on explicite revelation by the God 
of Nature; and that Sacrifice, which the ſame God ſays in itſelf ſig- 


nifies nothing, was practiced, juſt after, by the favourites of the 


lame rites: Wherefore, it may fairly bo concluded that ſacrifice, and 
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ments extant, it does appear the world has been repeopled in 


(as) = 


Deity, and acceptable to him, and that he gave a new model of that 


Inſtitution, correcting abuſes in the wildernefs. | 

WE learn, next, from Moſes that God was pleaſed at different 
times to appear to, and converſe, with Men, Adam, Enoch, Noah ; 
and that, nevertheleſs, men corrupted themſelves ſo monſtrouſly an 
early inftance whereof is Cain's killing his brother Abel, that the 
Deity brought on a FLoop, which deſtroyed the whole earth, and 
with it all men, except Noah and his family. 

Ta 1s FLoo all antient Nations have confuſed tradition about, and. 
tho' Exuviæ ſtill remaining near the ſurface of the Earth give very 


ſtrrong evidence of it, yet there is no ſenſible account of it from the 
Ancients, which ſtrongly raiſes the credit and authority of Moſess 


Writings. | | 
Bx the direction to take into the Ark a greater number of clean 


than of unclean beaſts, and by Noahs practice, immediately after the 


FLoop, of ſacrificing of every clean beaſt and bird, it is evident the 


diſtinction, of clean and unclean, does not depend originally on the 
LA of Maſes, but has its origin before the FLoop, probably at the 
firſt publication of Grace to Adam. | | 


As the FLoop deſtroyed all the corrupted, and to Noah and his 


: family was demonſtration of the power of, and obedience due to the 
Deity, this great event was a total extirpation of all falſe Religion; 


and, humanly ſpeaking, it was to be hoped the faith, and religiovs 

ſervice, of men would have continued long pure. | | 
Bur that was not the caſe; for, as Adam's ſon Cain ſinned early, 

ſo did Noahs Son Ham; he merited to be pronounced accurſed of 


his father, ſoon after the deliverance from the FLoop ; and, before 


the memory of that dreadful judgtnent was loft, men meditated the ſet- 
ting up a falſe Religion, and Service, to the Heavens at Babel, which: 


the Deity diſappointed, by confounding and dividing their IM AGIN A- 


TIONS, ſo that they ſeparated and difperſed at that time. oy 

As Moſes relates the deſtruction of the Antediluvianworld, by 
the FLoop, ſo he gives an account of repeopling the earth by the 
three ſons of Noah, giving a brief abſtra& of the Defcent of he fa- 


milies from theſe: three ſons; and it is extremely remarkable, and 


ſtrongly confirms the truth of Moſes's hiſtory, that, from the moſt" 
accurate and judicious inquiry into the prophane records and monu- 


the 


ese 

the manner which Moſes deſcribes, and nearly about the ſame time, 
| counting backwards from known periods, by the juſteſt rules. 

fl | Afrren the account given of the irreligious attempt at Babel, 

| +. of the deſcent of mankind from Noah's Sons, and of the peopling of 
| | the earth, Moſes begins the hiſtory of the Jewiſb Nation, deſcended 
from Avraham, who was ſprang of Sem. This hiſtory, as to cer- 
tain events, is very particular: It deſcribes Abraham as called, im- 

| mediately by God, away from a family and land that had begun to 
| . corrupt itſelf, to enter into a formal covenant with God: It deſcribes 
1 the promiſe of the land of Canaan to Abraham, and to his ſeed, 
; which is expreſſed in very extraordinary terms: It deſcribes the ſame 


0 * | promiſes repeated to Iſaac, and to Jacob: It relates the inſtitution of Þ 
* | C1RcuUMc1810N, which, if inſtituted before, ſeems to have been left 
0 off, to be obſerved by the whole race of Abraham: It relates the 
I manner of the Children of Iſrael going into Egypt, their bitter ſervi- 1 
il. | tude there, and their ſeparation from the Egyptians : It records their .H 
| miraculous deliverance by the hand of Moſes : It relates their long 9 
1 ſojourning in the wilderneſs, and their progreſs ae the land pro- 1 
| | | miſed: It relates the miraculous and ſurpriſing manner of the promul- xz 
ll ation of the Law by the Deity, with extraordinary ſigns and won- 1 
1 | ders: It records all the Rites and Ceremonies of the Sacrificature, and 
fl! of the whole religious ſervice of the 7ewiſb Church: It records the  ® 
lit Conſtitution of the Jewiſh civil government, which, as well as the 

Il religious, had God for its head: It deſcribes the Tabernacle, the reſi- 

þ dence of the ſupreme Governor, till the Temple ſhould be built: It 

if records the promiſe of the Advent of another Prophet, like unto 

| 4 Moſes, who was to be heard: It relates a formal cutting off the Type 

a | of the predicted PUR1FyER, or the renewal thereof, and the Terms 

„ upon which the People ſhould partake of the benefit of that Punx iri- 

„ "CATION, commonly tranſlated a COvENANT between God and the 


People; wherein ſtrict obedience is promiſed on the part of the 
people, and, on that condition, great and perpetual bleſſings pro- 
miſed on the part of God; but a manifeſt prediction is, at the ſame 
time, made of the people's defection, and of their future deſtruction. 
i" 1 AN p the end of all this ſurprizing diſpoſition, and economy, 
| | manifeſtly is to record, with great accuracy, the Law with its ſeve- 
ral Rirxs and CEREMONIES, and to recommend the exact obſervance 
| of it, to the end it never ſhould be loſt, or fall out of the view and 
| | | ;knowledge of Mankind ; but the particulars of it, and the — 


(EF 


by which it was promulgated, ſhould remain atteſted, to forme ge- 
nerations, by better and ſtronger evidence than any other matter of 
fact ever was amongſt men, 
AND, if the giving this Law, and the ſelecting and conſtituting 
this people to be the de poſitaries of it, in this manner, was the imme- 
diate act of God, it muſt certainly be of infinite conſequence to have 


had that Law ſo recorded, and preſerved ; and yet if you look only 


at the obvious and outſide appearance of that Law, it was of little or 
no uſe, and the obſervance of it has ceaſed many hundred years ago, 
and is now, without a miracle, become impracticable; whereas, vie w- 
ing it in the light already hinted, it becomes the evidence of all hope 
and faith. 

T x evidence the Zews had to believe the cen matters related 
by Moſes, preceding the deliverance from Arpt, was, ſo far as we 


know, no more than Moſes's word, whoſe credit was ſufficient] y eſta- 


bliſhed by the teſtimonies given to him by the Deity ; but, at the 
ſame time, it is not certain that they had not ſome diſtinct tradition 

concerning theſe things. 

Bur, as to his authority, and the authority of the Laws and In- 
ſtitutions given by him, they had; and their children and we, who 

take it from their children, have the ſtrongeſt evidence the nature of 

the thing 1 is capable of: For, 


1/f, Tux whole People, an infinite multitude, were witneſſes of 
all the miracles wrought preceeding the deliverance from Egypt, 
and of the final miracle that atchieved their deliverance, in me- 

mory whereof, the PAssovER, an annual ſolemnity, was inſtituted, 
with the ſtrongeſt injunctions to acquaint their children with the 
cauſe of that obſervance, and to mark that night bent all 
their generations for ever. 

2dly, THE whole People were witneſſes to the miracle in paſ- 
ſing the Ned. Sea, and ſung that hymn which Moſes compoſed on 
that occaſion, which was preſerved for the uſe of their children. 

3dly, Tu whole People were witneſſes to the dreadful pro- 
mulgation of the Law from Sinai, with which they were alſo to 
acquaint their children, and the feaſt of PENTEcosT was annually 
to be obſerved on the day on which that Law was given; beſides 
that, the ey Tables in which the ten COMMANDS were written, 

E were 


1 


re depoſited in the Ark, and remained, at leaft, till the build- 


ing of Holomon's Temple, and probably till the deſtruction of it. 

4thly, Tar whole People were witneſſes to the many miracles 
wrought, during the ſpace of forty years, in the wilderneſs; to 
the Pillar of FIRE and CLoup, to the Manna, QuaiLs, &c. a 
ſample of the Manna remained to future generations; and they 
were directed to relate what they ſaw to their children. 

5thly, THE whole People were witneſſes to the framing and 
building of the Ark, and Tabernacle, they were all contributors 
to it, they ſaw the CLoupD fill, and reſt upon, it, and they aſſiſted 
at the Services performed there; and, to commemorate this, as 
well as their ſojourning in tents in the Wilderneſs, the annual 


Feaſt of TapeRNAcLEs was appointed, which, in ſucceeding 


years, they were to explain to their Children. 


As theſe things were abfolutely ſufficient to ſatisfy the children of 


Iſrael, then in being, touching the authority and obligation of this 


Law, ſeveral things were added to enforce the obſervance, and to 
preſerve the memory and evidence of what was to be obſerved. 


1/t, ThE Law was by Moſes, at the command of God, put 


into Mriting, for the greater certainty, as well as all the directions 


for making the Ax k, the CHER UBIM, the TABERNACLE, the Prieſts 
GARMENTS, £9c. and all the Rules of GOVERNMENT, Jupica- 
TURE, @*c. with every other circumſtance revealed, for directing 
the faith and the conduct of the Nation. 

24ly, TuIis Law was to be preſerved, peruſed, and attended 
to, in the moſt careful manner; The Prieſts, who were to judge 
in queſtions relating to it, muſt be well verſed in it; The King, 
who was to rule over the Nation, was to write out a Copy of it for 
himſelf, and to peruſe it continually ; And the People were to 


write out paſſages of it, and to wear them, by way of $7275, upon 


their Hands, and of Frontlets between their Eyes, and to write 
them upon the poſts of their doors, &c. And they were to teach 
their children the moſt notable parts of it, and particularly to in- 

ſtruct them in the miracles attending the deliverance from Eg ypr, 


as they ſat in their houſe, as they walked by the way, as thy 
lay dawn, and as they roſe up, &c. | | | 


3dly, 


(627 
344%, BESIDES the authority that promulgated the Law, there 
was a ſolemn CovENANT and Agreement between God and the 


5 people, whereby the people became bound to keep, preſerve, and 
R obſerve this Law, and all that was contained in it; and God be- 
1 came bound to be the God of the Iſraelitiſp People, to protect, 
= and proſper them: and this CovRENAN T, towards the end of their 
nn ſojourning in the wilderneſs, was ſolemnly renewed. _ | 
= 4thly, Tue particulars of this CovenanT, upon God's part, 
© | were to give the People the good land of Canaan, à land flowing 
z with milk and honey, to preſerve and prote& them in it, to give 
1 them perpetual indurance, and victory over their and his enemies, 
1 to proſper them in all their labours, to give them the increaſe of 
1 their fields, and flocks, and to make them a great, a happy, and 
6 a flouriſhing people, on condition that they kept and obeyed his 
5 .½lu, T R x particulars on the part of the People, were to ſerve 
1 Jehovab, and no other God, in the way directed by the Law, to 
B preſerve, obſerve, and obey, the Law carefully and exactly, and 
1 if they failed or tranſgreſſed, to ſubmit and conſent to the ſevere 
1 ſanction of the Law and CovENAN T, which, in many inſtances was, 
E: to individuals tranſgreſſing, death (% be cut off from the people) 
. and to the bulk of the People DesTRUCTION, CapTIvIrr, Dis- 


* PERSION, BLINDNESS, MADNESS, Sc. beſides the forfeiture of all 
7 the good promiſes. : 5 

6thly, BESIDES the other bleſſings, and preeminences, God 
was, by ſome ſpecial viſible Symbol of his preſence, to reſide con- 
tinually with the people, firſt, in the Tabernacle which was made 
in the wilderneſs for that end, and, afterwards, in the Temple, 


| whence he was to give judgment and directions, and to anſwer 
| _ prayers, and accept of vows. | | EY 

| 1 7thly, THIS COVENANT was alſo reduced into writing, and 
; 4 was the tenure by which the T/7aelites held the land of Canaan, 
I F and on which all their hopes were founded ; Wherefore, it muſt 
. 5 in all generations be conſidered by them as a thing of no ſmall 
: moment. „ e 

E As God was the head of this STATE, and as the people held im- 


mediately their land of him, fo he made ſeyeral Regulations for holding 
that property, that are yery remarkable, 


E 2 Y | | 1ſt) 
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i//, T'as Land was by his command divided into twelve lots, 
one for each Tribe, and they were put in poſſeſſion accordingly, 
to the excluſion of the tribe of Levi, who for their portion had no 
more than what attended the ſervice of God's houſe, and ſome 
Cities, with Suburbs, diſperſed among(t other Tribes. 

_ 24ly, Nor only were the deſcendants of each Tribe to enjoy, in 
excluſion of other Tribes, their own lot, but the particular fields 
and parcels, within each Tribe, were to remain for ever with the 
reſpective families that firſt poſſeſſed them, and, on failure of the 
Iſſue of the Poſſeſſor, to the neareſt of that family: Hence, all 


lands ſold returned at the Jubilee to the Poprietor, or his neareſt 


a-kin; he who had right fo avenge blood, might Redeem. 

z4ly, TH1s right of Blood, depending upon knowledge of 
deſcent and genealogy, made it abſolutely neceſſary for the chil- 
dren of Iſrael to keep very exact records and proofs of their deſcent, 
not to mention the expectation they had of ſomething, ſurprizingly 
ſingular, from the many promites made to Abraham, Iſaac, and 
Jacob, that the BLEssING to mankind ſhould: ſpring from their 
ſeed ; and, in tracing their genealogy, we ſee they were very cri- 
tical, upon their return from Babylon; ſo that, before their Re- 
cords were diſturbed by the Captivity, it could not well be other- 
ways, but that every body of any note amongſt the Fews 
could tell you the name of his Anceſtor, who firſt had the Family- 
Poſſeſſion, in the days of Joſbua, and how many degrees, and by 
what deſcent, he was removed from him. And as theſe firſt Poſſeſ- 
ſors, purſuant to the cuſtom of the Nation, muſt have been de- 
ſcribed by their fathers name, 'tis highly probably, they could 


have quoted by name that Anceſtor who ſaw the miracles in Eg ypr,. 


who ſaw the Law given, who entered into the CovENANT, and 
who contributed to the ſetting up the Ark and TaBErNACLE, 
4ihly, Tux very ſurprizing care taken by the Deity to keep the 
breed of the Fews pure, and genuine, by the proofs of VircINtry, 
and by the miraculous Waters of JEaLOusY, is a circumſtance that 


merits attention, and will eaſily induce a belief that Deſcent: and 


Birth was a matter much minded amongſt them: And 

thy, Tun appointment and obſervance of the $Sabbatzical year, 
and, after the ſeventh Sabbatical year, a year of JUBILEE, for the ge- 
neral releaſe of debts, lands, &>c. is a. circumſtance of. great mo- 


ment, 


ol impoſition. 


4 
ment, not only as theſe notable PER IODS were uſeful towards the 
eaſy computation of time, but as it made enquiry into T1TLEs, 
and conſequently genealogy, neceſlary every fiſtieth year; and as 
the cellation from culture, every ſeventh year, gave continual oc- 
caſions for the Deity's diſplaying his power in increafing the Crop 
of the ſixth, purſuant to his promiſe, _ ; 


No w, taking theſe circumſtances together under conſideration, 
could any human precaution have provided more means to keep up the 
memory and evidence of any fact? Could this have been done by hu- 
man foreſight or force? Has any thing like to it ever been in the world 
beſides? | : | 

WHAT could tend more to perpetuate the memory of any eyent, 
than to deliver a whole People, by publick glorious miracles, from 
intolerable ſlavery? To publiſh a very extraordinary ſyſtem of Laws 
immediately from heaven? To put this Law in writing; together with 
the Covenant for the obeying it? To make the tenure ofthe poſſeſſions 
of the felicity of that people depend on the obſervance of this Law? 


To appoint annual ſolemnities for keeping the Law, and the giving 
of it, in mind? To appoint: /zyrns for the hands, and: front lets for the 


face by way of MEMoRaNDUMs ? To enjoin perpetual private inſtrue- 


tion by the parent to the children? To make the tenure of the Eſtates 


depend on the original diviſion of the Land, to men who ſaw the mi- 
racles, and firſt took poſſeſſion, and on the proximity of relation by 


deſcent to them? To appoint a return of Lands every fiftieth year, 


which ſhould give perpetual occaſion to canvaſs thoſe deſcents? To 
order a Sabbath every. ſeventh year for the Land, the loſs of which 
ſhould be ſupplied by the preceeding year's increaſe? And to ſelect a 


whole tribe, conſiſting of many thouſands, to be the Guardians, in 


ſome degree the Judges and the Executors, of this LAW; who were 


barred ſrom any portion of the land, in common with their. brethren, 


and were contented with the contributions that came from the other 
tiibes, without any fixed portion amongſt them? This muſt keep up 

the belief and authority of that Law amongſt the deſcendants of that 
People, or nothing could; and if ſuch a belief, under all theſe circum- 
ſtances, prevailed amongſt a people ſo conſtituted, that belief could 
not poſfibly proceed from impoſture; becauſe the very means pro- 
vided, for proof of the truth, are ſo many. checks againſt any poſſibility 


I 


| Kept exact Genealogies, in order to entitle them to the bleſſing, and 
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Ir any man will ſuggeſt that the Law of the 7e is no more than 
human invention, and that the Book of LA is a forgery, let him 
ſay when it was impoſed upon that People, or at what PeR10D it poſ- 
ſibly could have been ſo impoſed upon them, ſo as to gain belief, la- 
ter than the PEr1oD they mention, and under other circumſtances than 
thole they relate. a : 

Coup the whole People have been perſuaded, at any one Pe- 
Rlob, by any Impoſtor, that they were told ſeverally by their fathers, 
and they by theirs, that the Law was given with ſuch circumſtances, 
and under ſuch promiſes, and threats, if they were not really told 
ſo ; or that they, throughout all their generations, had worn certain 

aſſages of the Law by way of FronTtLETs and SlcNs, if it had 
not really been ſo? . - 

Coup the whole People have been perſuaded to ſubmit to the 
pain of death, upon all the Offences the Law makes capital, unleſs their 
fathers had done 1o, upon evidence of the authority of that Law? 

CouLD the whole People have been perſuaded that they had 


to their inheritances ſeverally, unleſs they actually had done ſo? 

Co uup the whole People believe that they had kept Passovers, 
Feaſts of 'TABERNACLES, Kc. down from the date of the Law, com- 
memorative of the great events they relate to, unleſs they had really 
_ | | | | 

Coup the Children of 1/7ae/ have been impoſed on to receive 
an ARK, and a "TABERNACLE, then forged, and -a compleat ſet of 
SERVICE and Li run, as deſcending from Moſes by the direction 
of God, unleſs that ARK and that SERVICE had come to them from 
their Anceſtors, as authoriſed by God ? | 

Coup the whole People have ſubmitted to pay Tithe, Firsrt- 
Frvirts, Cc. upon any feigned revelation ? Or 

CovLD the Tribe of Levi, without divine authority, have ſub- 
mitted not only to the being originally without a portion in 1/rael, 
but to the being incapable of any, in hopes of the contributions of 
the people; which, however large, when the whole twelve Tribes 
ſerved at the ſame Temple, became very ſcanty, when ten of them 
withdrew their allegiance from heaven ? ens | e 

Coup ever the * Book of the Law, if conſigned to the Levites, 
and promulgated, have been loſt, ſo as to give room for new fictions: 


N. B. The Book of the Law found in the days of Foſias was the Copy of the Covenant = 
in the hand of Moſes. | | | | 
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Or could a Bock of the T.aw have been forged, if there was none 
precedent, and put upon the People, as a book that had been deli- 
vered to the Levites by Moſes ; if no book at all ever was delivered 
by him to them, what authority could be pretended' for ſuch 2 
book ? 

Haw a book been to be forged, in order to be received by the 
People, could it have contained ſo many ſcandalous reflections and 
accuſations againſt the People, and ſo many fatal threats and predic- 
tions concerning them; and, if it had been fo framed, would it have 
been received as authentick ? 

IF the Law, ec. was forged, it muſt have been before the days of 
David; becauſe by the ſacred hymns, in his time, the publication of 
the Law.i is celebrated, and the Law was obſerved : And yet the time 
between the entry of Iſrael into the Land, and the reign of David, 
being but about four hundred years, is too ſhort a ſpace for forget= 
ting the real manner of that Entry, and forging another to be re- 
ceived by a People, whoſe genealogy was ſo fixed, and whole time 


was reckoned by ſuch PERIODs. 


Ir the Book of the Law was not forged before the reign of David, 
it could not poſlibly be forged after, unleſs the whole hiſtory of the 
kingdom, the tabernacle, the temple, and all the ſacred hymns and 
prophecies, are looked upon as one compleat fiction. Becauſe the 


tabernacle, the temple, the ceconomy of the kingdom, the ſacred 


hymns and all the other Writings, ſaid to be facred, bear formal 


relation to the Law. 


Bu x that all theſe things were not ſappoſititious, is evident from the 
anxious zeal that poſſeſſed the eus who returned from the Captivity ; 
from their ſollicitude to reftore the city, the temple, and the ſacred 
ſervice; from their ſtrit examination of their genealogies, and ſeru- 
pulous care to comply with the Law. 

Tun ſpace between the captivity and the return was ſo ſhort; 
that ſome who ſaw the firſt temple ſaw alſo the ſecond, and many who 
were themſelves, or at leaſt whoſe fathers had been, Officers in the 


firſt temple, returned to the ſervice of the ſecond : So that it is utterly 


impoſſible that the hiſtory, the liturgy, the ſervice of the Ferws, pre- 


_ ceeding the return, ſhould be a fiction, at leaſt that it ſhould be a 
| fiction, earlier than the return. 


AN p the ſtory of this nation, from that Prion, falls in fo much 
with the a of the reſt of the world; their ſacred books have 
becn 
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been ſo ſoon aſter that tranſlated, and they have been ſo famous 
for the tenaciouſneſs of their Laws, that there is no poſlibility of 
ſuſpecting that their Law and Hiſtory was forged later than the 
return. 

AND, if it is 3 that the devotions, the precepts, the inſtitu- 
tions, and rites and ceremonies, of this LAw, and the great lines of 
their Hiſtory are not ſorged, one needs, as to the preſent conſidera- 
tion, be but little ſollicitous concerning the accuracy of the Copy of the 


Books of the Law, and of the other ſacred books; and whether there 


may not have been ſome miſtakes or interpolations. It 1s not with 
one or one hundred words or ſentences we have to do; it is with 


the ſyſtem of the Sack IFIcATURE, and the other religious laws and 

ſervices of the Jews, and with the political eſtabliſhment of their 

 Theocratical government, and the authority for the eſtabliſhment of 
both, that we have, at preſent, concern. 


For if ſuch a ſy ſtem of religious ſervices and ceremonies was re- 
vealed and commanded by God; ; if, for the greater certainty it was 
reduced into writing by Moſes, by divine direction; if ſuch a model 


of government was framed, as is manifeſtly calculated for Keeping up 


the obleryance of thoſe ſervices, and preſerving the memory of the in- 


ſtitution and Keeping up the authority of the book wherein it is re- 
corded ; and if the nation, to whom this inſtitution was delivered, 
have preſerved it accordingly ; compleat evidence thence ariſes to us 
of the Divinity of the inſtitution, which confirms what has already 
been deduced from nature, and the hiſtory of the world, concerning 
REVEALED REL1G10N, and leads to a demonſtrative proof of the 


truth of the CHRISTIAN REL1610N, to which all the emblematical 


inſtitutions tend, and in which they center. 

AND, if one can but be once ſatisfied that this people was cho- 
ſen and conſtituted, in a way ſurprizingly particular, principally for 
preſerving the On AclESs of Gop, the religion revealed by him to men, 
and the evidence thereof; one ſhall have little difficulty to believe that 
they were reaſonably exact in this particular. 


ESPECIALLY, if he recollects the abſolute ſerupuloſity with 


which they 1 the ſacred Books, not having dared ſince the days 
of Jeſus Chriſt, tho their diſputes with the Chri//zans gave them the 
ſtrongeſt temptation, to alter a letter, or to inſert in the text uſed in 
their Synagogues thoſe very Points, which they have contrived to 
vary the ſignification of the words to ſerye their purpoſes; tho' all 

oo of 


CI) - : 
of them ſay, and moſt of them believe, theſe Polxxs to be of divine 


original. : | 
By r the matter does not reſt — ＋ the preſumpticn. of ac- 


euracy and fidelity in the Jews, We have a tranſlation made, near two 
hundred years before Chriſt, into Greek; and, by comparing that 
Vorſion with the Hebrew kept by the Jews, the diverſities are not fo 
many or fo material as to make any difference in the ſenſe and tendeney 
of the whole. They may all have flowed from the ignorance or care- 
leſſneſs of interpreters, and from miſtakes and accidents incident to 
Copyers; and, where there is any diverſity, it is eaſy to judge on 
which ſide the miſtake lies, and the error muſt naturally be imputed to 
the Tranſlation, which cannot be preſumed to have been handled with 
o great care and reyerence as the Original. 0 | 
Ap we have, beſides, an Hebrew Copy of the Pentatench 
kept by the Samaritans, mortal enemies to the Fews, and who 
would not probably cooperate with them towards any fraud. This 
Copy, a very few immaterial things excepted, is literally the ſame 
with that of the Jews; and as the Pentateuch contains the very 
kernel, and the ſtanding proof of that revelation which ſupports the 
Chriſtian Religion, it ſeems to be the direct act of providence for con- 
firming the truth of that important piece of Revelation. That the 
Cuthians ſucceeded the ten tribes, and that they took up ſo much 
of their Religion as had been retained by theſe tribes, aſter their de- 
fection from the houſe of David, and preſerved as ſacred the Pen- 
tateuch, which would have been a check upon the Fews, had they 
falſifyed theirs; And is a confirmation of the truth, as they have not, 
out of the mouth of enemies, at leaſt of ſuch as were in no confede- 
raey with them | 1 ke, 

AND the exiſtence of a Copy of the Pentateuch in the hands of 
the Samaritans, who muſt have had it from the ten tribes, and they 
again muſt have retained it from the days of Zeroboam's revolt, is a 
proof not only that that book, as it now ſtands, was extant, and the 
ſtandard of the 1/7ae/ttiſh ſacred ſervice and faith in the days of 

David and Solomon, but alſo that all the Copies of the Pentateuch 
were not loſt, as is fooliſhly ſappoſed, in the days of Joſiah; this one 
being then, clearly, amongſt the reyolted tribes as the rule of the 
faith and practice of ſuch of them as had not bowed their knee to 
Baal. Beſides many thouſands that, probably, were in the hands of 

the Levites, and ſcattered over Judah and Benjamin z ſo that the 
| —_ F | Copy 
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Copy of the Law found in the temple, in the time of Joſiah, was 
the Copy of the Covenant in the hand of Moſes, as the text aſſerts, 
and not the Copy of the Pentateuch. | 
Tus reflections put the divine authority of the Jewiſh Inſtitu- 
tion beyond all doubt, they ſhew it was the indiſpenſible duty of the 
Jeus to obey and obſerve it; and prove demonſtrably, that it would 
be our duty, as well as theirs, to comply with the ſame inſtitution 
and obſer vances, unleſs theſe ſhall appear to have been ſuperſeded 
and changed by the ſame divine authority. 
. AND it is an Event that calls loudly for our attention, that this in- 
ſtitution, eſtabliſhed ſolemnly by God, has ceaſed ; the temple, 
choſen for his reſidence, has been deſtroyed ; and his own peculiar 
People, whole head and protector he was to have been, and was 
bound by Covenant to be, haye been utterly unpeopled and ſcattered 
near 1700 years ago. | F. | 
To obtain ſatisfaction on this head, it is fit to recollect that almoſt 
all the 7ewiſh religious ſervice conſiſted in external emblematical acts, 
rites, and obſervances, which, in themſelves, and but for the inſtitu- 
tion, and what was intended to be repreſented by them, ſerved ſor no 
good purpoſe. 5 . . 
Tux Hebrew word tranſlated the Law, carries not in it, properly, 
the idea of authority enjoining or commanding, but is taken from a 
word that ſignifies, originally, to demonſtrate, to direct, to point out, 
the way; and all the precepts, commands, ſtatutes, ordinances, and 
appointments, come promiſcuouſly under that word which we tranſ- 
late Law. ä. orion | EE 
Ix muſt be remembred, that throughout all the ſacred Hebrew 
writings, as well in the Law, as in the HisTory, HyMNs, and PRo- 
PHECLES, many matters concerning the Law are declared by the Deity, 
and ſentiments expreſſed which regulate the underſtanding, end, and 
meaning of it. _ FPR | 
NoTHING is more diſtinct than the ſeyeral Inſtitutions, the poſi- 
tive, and negative Precepts of the Law, if no more than the out- 
ward operation or obſervance is in queſtion; but we find that, through- 
out the SCRIPTURES, and particularly the book of PSAL Ms, it was not, 
ſingly, the practice of the Precepts, but the meditation on them day 
and night, that was the duty and delight of thoſe that feared God; 
it was their prayer to be made to underſtand, to be taught them; 
it was the duty of the Prieſt, and the Prince in a particular manner, 
1 BY and 
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and it was the expreſs command of God to Joſbua, to meditate in 
the Law day and night, then ſhould he do-wiſely. 

Ir is no wonder that the Law required meditation to unravel the 
true end and meaning of it; fi ince, to inſtance in one particular, the 
principal Inſtitution of it, to wit SACRIFICE, in itſelf had no vertue at 
all, and it was Py to common ſenſe and reaſon it ſhould have 
any. 

2 is not only contrary to common ſenſe, that ſacrifice ſhould have 
any effect towards removing ſin, and placating the Deity: But the 
ſame God, who inſtituted ſacrifice, tells over and over again the people, 
to whom he gave that Inſtitution, that he has no pleaſure in ſacrifice, 
that the blood of goats cannot atone for ſin, that their ſacrifices were 


uſeleſs towards the ends for which they imagined them profitable. 


'WHar then muſt the religious ZFews, who believed that ſacrifice 


Was of divine inſtitution, who believed at the ſame time that it was of 


no effect towards pardoning ſin and procuring favour, and who were 
bound to meditate on the depths, the hidden things of the Law, con- 
clude? And what muſt we conclude who believe as they did? Can we 
conclude otherways than that this uncouth, unnatural, obſervance, 
unprofitable and inefſectual in itſelf, was appointed to commemorate 
or point out ſomething, emblematically, that the Deity was deſirous to 


have pointed out and kept in mind? 


As one great end of the religious inſtitution, and of the frame of the 


common-wealth of the Jews, was to keep up perpetually the ordi- 


nance of SACRIFICATURE 3 another great end was to preſerve, with 
proper evidence and authority, all the revelations and providences of 
God, recorded by Moſes and the other inſpired Writers. 

We know, then, certainly from the revelation made by God and 
preſerved by the Jews; 

THAT God was to be merciful to man; that he promiſed The fied 


of the woman ſhould bruiſe the head of the ſerpent, and that the 


ſeed of the ſerpent ſhould bruiſe his heel : 


THAT SACRIFICE was coeval with this revelation, or near it; 
Abel ſacrificed acceptably : 


THAT blood-ſhed was deemed holy; ond /orivliling that blood 
the mean, and outward ſymbol, of making every thing on which it was 


ſprinkled, the Prieft, the Altar, the Ark, &>c. holy: 


Tur, when God firſt declared his purpoſe of ſelecting Abraham 
and his family, and made a CovEN ANT with him to multiply _ ſeed 
F 2 +: ME: 


„„ 


as the ſturs of heaven, and to give them the land of Canaan, he, at 
the ſame time, and with the ſame breath, declared that, in his ſeed 


all the families of the earth ſhould be bleſſed. 

THAT the ſame declaration was often repeated to Abraham, and 
to his ſucceſſors Iſaac and Facob, which became the foundation 
of the hopes and expectations of their deſcendants ; made them care- 
fully preſerve their genealogies; and greatly value themſelves on 
being of the feed of thoſe men, of whoſe feed ſhould come Tamar 
wherein all the families of the earth ſhould be bleſſed : | 

Tur the firſt part of the Covenant or Promiſe was literally, 
and in a very marvellous manner, fulfilled; The [ſraelites were mi- 
raculouſly put, and kept in poſleſſion of the land of Canaan; Bur, 
whilſt they ſtaid there, the ſecond part was not performed, nor will 
they admit that it is to this hour performed : | | 

Tuer tho' this ſecond part was not performed, whilſt the Nation 
remained in poſſeſſion of the firſt part of the promiſe, yet it was per- 
petually kept in view, and freſh hopes, by repeated promiſes, given 
of the ſame bleſſing under very extraordinary deſcriptions, 

I'n x Sceprre was not to depart from Judah until Silo came, and 
to him was to be the gathering of people. 45 | 
Tur Throne was to be eſtabliſhed with the ſeed of David for 


ever; the Covenant was eſtabliſhed with him; and of this SEED 


of his, ſuch marvellous things ſpoken, as do not agree to any of his 
carnal ſucceſſors, or to any meer man. EE. nc: 
THis Jon of David goes under the name of the Anointed of the 
Lord, and this anointed one is faid to be allo the Son of God, the 
King Anointed on the holy hill of din. 1 will declare the deoree, 
the Lord hath ſaid unto me, Thou art my ſon, this day have J be- 
often thee. © | 353 | | 
A Virgin was to concei ve and to bring forth a ſon, whoſe name 
was ts be Emanuel. A new thing was to happen in the earth, a 
woman was to compaſs a man, Jer. xxxi. 22. 


To the houſe of I/rael a Child was to be born, to them @ ſon 


was given, the government was to be on his ſhoulder: and his name 
was to be called IVonderful, Counſellor, The Mighty God, The 
everlaſting Father, The Prince of Peace. Of the increaſe of his 
government and peace there was to. be no end, upon the throne of 
David, &c. II. ix. 7. 
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A rod was to come forth of the ſtem of Feſſe, which ſhould ſtand 


for an enſign to the people, and to which all the Gentiles. ſhould ſeek, 


whoſe reſt was to be glorious, _ 

NUMEROUS are the promiſes and predictions of peace and ſal- 
vation, to come not only to the Fews, but to all naticns, by a 
mighty CONQUEROR, a great PRINCE, who is to fit on the throne of 
David; who is called David | i. e. the beloved] in prophecies de- 
livered hundreds of years after king David's death; who was to 


rule in peace, to lead, and to defend, his people; who is called The 


righteouſneſs, The holineſs, r of Jehovah, The righteous 
ſervant of the Lord, who is to deliver 1ſrael from their ſms; who is 
to be a Light, is to be Salvation to the Gentiles ; who is given for 
a Covenant to the people, who is to reſtore peace and joy to Mankind; 
a fountain is to be opened to the houſe of David, and to the inhabi- 
tants of Feruſalem, for ſn, and for uncleanneſs. | 
The Righteous Servant of the Lord is to ſuffer for Mankind, for 
the ſins of the people; he is to bear their iniquities, to be bruiſed, 
for them; to be unjuſtly condemned in judgment, and to ſuffer death, to 
make his body anoffering for ſin: but he was todivide a portion with the 


great, &c. becauſe he had expoſed his body unto death, and he was num- 
bred with the tranſg reſſors, and made interceſſion for the tranſpreſſors. 


TH1s extraordinary perſon, who was to do thoſe wondrous things, 
is deſeribed as ſitting on the right hand of God; as the fellow of 
God, againſt whom the ſword was to be employed ito ſinite him; and 
the people were, at laſt, to look upon him whom they had pierced ; 
and to mourn for him as one mourneth for his eldeſt ſon : But this 
was not to be till 7 he ſprrit.of prayer and ſupplication ſhould be poured 
out on the houſe of David, and on the inhabitants of Jeruſalem. 

Meſſiah the anointed one, the Prince was to be cut off, at a deter- 
mined period, but not for himſelf. | | 
AND many, and various, predictions are ſcattered every where 
throughout the ſacred Writings, that the Fews ſhall be rejected, and 
the Gentiles ealled to the ſervice of God, and to enjoy the bleſſings - 


promiſed to 1ſrae!. 


TuEs E ſeyeral, wonderful, predictions and promiſes, with many 
more of the ſame kind, could not poſſibly be overlooked by the Jews; 
or thought to relate to any thing but the great, the important, branch 
of the original CovENAanNT with Abraham, not performed when the 
Nation was in poſſeſſion of the land, to wit, that in his ſeed all the 
| | nations: 


638) 5 


nations of the earth were to be bleſſed. This was too conſiderable | 


a part of the Covenant to be overlooked, or to remain unperformed ; 
And it is no wonder that the Jews, from it, and from theſe ſeveral 
prediQtions, promiſes, and declarations, that related to it, expected 
with confidence that bleſſing to all nations in the MEsSIAH, who 
was to be of the ſeed of David. 88 5 

TAKING, then, all theſe predictions and promiſes together, and 
Joining them with the original CovENAN T made with Abraham, it is 
as clear as the ſun's light, that the extraordinary perſon promiſed, and 
deſcribed to be rhe ſon of David, and the ſon of God, the anointed 
one, the beloved, was the ſeed promiſed to Abraham, in whom all 
the nations of the earth were to be bleſſed. 


AND, therefore, the Jews, who believed the ScRIPTURE to be 


infallible truth, were inſuperably determined to believe this extraord i- 
nary perſon, whom they call the Mess1an, was to come; and we, 
who believe the ſame SCRIPTURE to be the word of God, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily conclude that he either is come, or is to come; or elſe we 
muſt admit that God has given his authority to the belief of a falſe- 
hood, which is monſtrouſly abſurd. 7 

THE Jews may value themſelves as much as they pleaſe on their 
being the favourite people, and may flatter themſelves in the opinion 
that the Mrss14s was intended peculiarly for them, and that e Cove- 


NANT with Abraham, and the whole ſtructure of, and divine provi- 


dence about, their law and nation, was meant only, and primarily, 
forthem : But we, of the Nations, beg leave to differ with them, and 
to inſiſt that, in the ſeed of Abraham all the Nations of the earth, 
and amongſt them we, were to be bleſſed. That their MEssIAs was 


to be the Light of the Nations; that he was given for a COVENANT T 


to all people; and that he was 10 bring ſalvation to all men. 
AN p we muſt obſerve, that all that part of the CoveNANT that 
regarded the land of Canaan, and the Jewiſh people in particular, 
was conditional, forfeitable upon breach of Covenant by the Zews ; 
and actually forfeited, as they themſelves muſt own, and as their 
own Scriptures teſtify : Whereas the promiſe of bleſſing to the Na- 
tions, in the ſeed of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, is abſolute, and 
unconditional, and believed neceſſarily to be performed, whatever 
came of the Jewiſh law and common- wealth. 
THe City and Government of the Fews is now . deſtroyed, and 
diflolved ; they are unpeopled, as we may ſay, and remain ſcattered 
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up and down the face of the earth ; their ſyſtem of religious ſervice | 
is now no more practiſed, nor practicable; no man can trace his de- 
{cent ſrom Aaron, ſo no man amongſt them can lawfully ſhed blood; 
nor can any prove his deſcent from David, fo none can know the 
Messiah by his pedegree, were he yet to come. It is near 1700 
Years ſince the temple, to which the Meſſenger of the Covenant was 
to come, 1s deſtroyed utterly; And yet the Fews will neither admit 
that the Mtss1as is come, nor that their Scripture is falſe, which is 


very extraordinary. 


Ir was cqually the Intereſt of the Nations, as of the Jews, to 
have looked out for the advent of the Messlas; but they did not 
know what concern they had in that event, and therefore could not 
be ſollicitous about it. The Fews were juſtly ſollicitous about it, 


and had all the marks, and tokens, given by infallible Revelation, 


by which to know it; but, in purſuance to the blindneſs predicted 
to themſelves, they did not ſee it. | 
IT isan amazing providence that the Jews, who looked for the 


| VIEss AH, did not ſee or receive him when he came; and that the 


Gentiles, who knew little, and had no expectation of him, ſaw and 
received him, and in him the b/e//7ng : This is ſurprizing, but it did not 


happen by chance, it was predicted by Moſes and the Prophets. 


Daniel had fixed a determined Time for the Advent of the Mes- 
SIAH; the whole Nation knew it, and expected him, about the time 
he came; their expectations ran ſo high, that the Confidence found- 
ded upon them pulled on their ruin, and final deſtruction. The 
Mess lAs came when they expected him, and yet they knew him ſo 
little, that they became his Exccutioners, and put him to deathas a 
blaſphemer. 

IN Jacob's bleſſing to Judah, or rather prophecy concerning 
him, the Scepter was not to depart from Fudah, nor the Lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh came; and all the Jews, by 
Shiloh, underſtood the MxssIAs. 

In Daniels Prophecy the advent of the MEss1an, who is to be 
cut off, is to be followed by the utter deſtruction of the City, the 
temple, the law, the commonwealth, of the Fews. | 

THho' the Fews were fo blind as not to ſee the Messtas when he 
came, but, inftead of receiving him, to cut him off; It is aſtoniſhing 
_ when they had cut him off, when they ſaw their city, their 
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temple, their commonwealth, and their holy ſervice, at an end, they did 


not ſee their miſtake, and look to him whom they had pierced. | 
. Ir rhe Scepter was not to depart from Judah till Shiloh came, it 
is a neceſſary conſequence that, if the Sreprer is actually departed, 
Shiloh muſt certainly be come. "= es | 

Ar the time predicted, and when the Jews expected the Mrs- 
SIAH, a Man of the tribe of 7udah, and family of David, appeared 
in Judea, preaching repentance and remiſſion of fins : He declared 
he was the Muss As, the ſon of God, ſent to ſave Mankind; and, as 
an evidence of his Miſſion, wrought in the ſight of the people great 
numbers of amazing miracles; He opened the eyes of the blind, and 
the ears of the deaf, he reſtored ſpeech to the dumb, and health to 
multitudes of ſick perſons by his ſingle fat; He ſaid he came to ful - 


fill, and put an end to, the Law, to die for the ſins of mankind ; 


He taught as never man taught : But, being in a form too humble 
and lowly for the Expectations of the Fews, he was arraigned of 
high treaſon againſt the Roman power, and of high treaſon againſt 


the head of the Jewiſh commonwealth, that is Blaſphemy ; was tryed, 
convicted upon his own acknowledgment that he was the ſon of God, 


and ignominiouſly crucified, and buried: And tho' he did not uſe 
his Divine power to avoid that death, which he ſaid he was to under- 
go, yet he ever had that power to confirm his own promiſe that he 
was to rite again the third day; he roſe, inſtructed the Diſciples he 
had elected, and aſcended into heaven, having firſt promiſed to ſend 
the HoLy Spikir, the COMFORTER, who was accordingly ſent, and 


filled the Apoſtles, and Diſciples. 


As the Fews, that is the High Prieſt and the Nation, not 


knowing this Perſon, put him to death for pretending to be the Mes- 


SIAH, it is but natural to think they would for ſome time perſiſt in 


their opinion, and therefore they made uſe of all means to juſtify their 


own opinion and conduct, to weaken his Credit, to make him paſs 
upon the world for an Impoſtor, and to oppoſe the propagation of 
his doctrine. | | FER | 
As the heathen world was at that time deep ſunk in ignorgnce 
and ſuperſtition, and, where Superſtition did not prevail, ſtrongly 
byaſſed to Atherſm, the philoſophy of Epicurus; it was againſt all 
probability that the ſurprizing, the ſelf-denying, doQrine of Feſas 
ſhould prevail. TT EL. 
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 NeveR THELESS in leſs than 300 years, in ſpite of the fierce 
ition of the 7ews, in ſpite of the many Perſecutions from the 
| 8 Emperors, who were thet Lords of the whole known earth, in 
ſpite of the ignorance and weaknefs of, the firſt followers of Chriſt, 
the Apoſtles, who were choſen of the loweft rank of the people, 
the doctrine of that crucified Jeſus ſo far prevailed, as to become the 
religion of the whole known world, (the Fews excepted:) ſuch in- 
fluence had the W of the HoLY SPIR1T, and the Miracles 
wrought. 
IF any man ſhall wantonly think fit to call in queſtion (notwith- 
ſtanding the evidence) that miracles were wrought, and ſhall averr that 
none were performed; let him conſider whether, on that Suppoſition, 
it is not a miracle, and evidence of Divine power beyond all cavilling, 
that this doctrine, in the hands of ſuch men, againſt ſuch oppoſition, 
prevailed over mankind in ſo ſhort a ſpace, without the alliſtance of 
any power but the power of God, and the proofs brought from the 
Scriptures. _ 
Tur doctrine taught by the followers of Teſs ur was that he 
was the Jo7 of God, the promiſed MessrTas ; that he came, purſuant 
to the COVENANT of GRACE, to ſhed his blood for the remiſſion of 
Sins; that pardon and grace was thereby to be had; that the Law 
ſerved only to point him out, and deſcribe him; and that the blood 
of Sacrifices were but emblems; and types, of his blood; 3 who, having 
therein waſhed: mankind from their fins, was for ever to make inter- 
ceſſion for ſuch as believed, and expected mercy. 
P Is doctrine prevailed carly over ſuch of the Jews: as waited 
_ humbly for the Salvation of God, and whoſe notions were not totally 
debauched ; It prevailed over ſuch of the Gentiles as retained notions 
of atonement by blood; but it made no progreſs among the hard- 
ned Fews who e e their MEssiAh, who by all arts whatever 
except falſifying the text of their ſacred Books, endeayoured to ſtifle 
the new doctrine, and keep their own in countenance; tho' it is 
highly aſtoniſhing it ſhould not have preyailed over them, when their 
city and temple were raſed, and when it became the light of the 
Centile world. 
Ir is eaſy, by running over the many typical and prophetical 
rediQtions in the Law and the Propners, and ſhewing the harmony 
and accompliſhment in the Perſon of Jeſus, to heighten the demon- 
ſtration of the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, and the amazement — 
G "= wn 
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the ſurprizing hardneſs of the Jews z but, poſtponing that for a 
litcle, can any man, from what has been already ftated, doubt that 


the Chriſtian Religion is that pointed out by the Zudaick diſpenſation, 5 
and that it is Divine, unleſs he admit that the Judaicł diſpenſation is 


a pure forgery, or that the Deity can fail in fulfilling his Promiſes? 


On, can any man reflect on the blindneſs and obſtinacy of the 
Jews in ſhutting out the light which ſhone amongſt themſelves, and 


which from them only ſhone out to the reſt of the world, without 


obſerving the immediate finger of God in this aſtoniſhing event 
which hapned, being predicted? | 

CONSIDEKING With due attention theſe circumſtances, it is im- 
poſlible not to perceive skill, much greater than human contrivance, 
as well as power Divine, in preparing and furniſhing evidence for 
the truth of the Chriſtian Religion; or, which is the fame thing, the 


Poctrine of pardon and mercy through the blood of Chriſt. 


Tu is doctrine, not reſulting from nature or reaſon, is not capable 
of proof 4 Priori, or from reaſon, and therefore muſt depend on evi- 
dence external, as other matters of ſact do. 

M1iRACLES, or the immediate interpoſition of Almighty Wewer 
controuling the common courſe of nature, may be proof of revela- 
tion; but the proof of thoſe miracles may decay, by length of time, 
and by degrees, unleſs ſome very extraordinary mean is uſed by the 
Deity to preſerve the proof of ſuch. Miracles. 

PREDICTION of natural events that do not depend upon a cer- 
tain, unchanging, courſe of nature is, when the event happens; 


proof that the Prophet had his Prediction from heaven. 


PREDICT1ON of miraculous or ſupernatural events, when theſe. 
events happen, is the higheſt evidence of the Intervention of the 
Deity 3 and, it one can be certain that the event was predicted and 
accordingly hapned, no doubt at all can remain the Prediction 
and the Event were both from God; and, ſuppoſing ſuch a thing to 
have hapned for the confirmation of any doctrine, the only requiſite 
to perpetuate that proof to poſterity would be to provide ſuch a 
hiſtory of the prediction and accompliſhment, as could not, putty; 
be ſuſpeted, or called in queſtion. 

TH: chief caules for denying aſſent to the truth» of facts record- 
cd in hiſtory are, 

THAT' the Hiſtorian may have been ill informed, and ad have 
taken what he wrote without ſufficient evidence; 


mr 


1 
Tur the Hiſtorian may be ſingle, unſupported by any other 
collateral evidence, in which caſe his veracity may be queſtioned; 
1 : 1 
Tua the Hiſtory, in length of time, may be vitiated, interpo- 
lated, or altered, to be accommodated to prevailing notions or opi- 


nions. | 

Now, if the ſacred Inſtitution, and civil Oeconomy, of the ſeed 
of Abraham is conſidered as calculated to receive, to preſerye, and 
to. communicate, the revelation of the good will of God to Man, it fur- 
niſhes a teſtimony to that truth ſuperior to all doubt, and to any other 
evidence that ever ſupported a matter of fact. | 


TAE Hiſtorian could not be deceived ; the myacles related were 
wrought in his and in the fight of the whole people, and many of 
them not ſingle acts, but reiterated, ſome repeated for forty years 
together. „5 | 

Th Hiſtorian cannot be looked upon to be ſingle ; (I conſider 
the whole People as joint hiſtorians atteſting the truth of Moſes's re- 
lations) what he relates was done in the ſight of many hundreds of 
thouſands; they all agree the relation to be fact; they receive his ac- 
count of it, hold it certain and ſacred ; obſerve the precepts ; expect 
the promiſes; ſubmit to the ſanction; and hold their whole land, the 
poſſeſſion of each individual, and the offices in the Church and State, 
by that tenure. 2 5 | 

THe ſuſpicion of any alteration, or interpolation, to promote any 
favourite point or opinion, is abſolutely excluded by the religious re- 
verence had, at all times, for the ſacred Book; by the many re- 
proaches every where to be met with therein againſt the Zews, 
which their ſcrupuloſity prevented their meddling with , and by the 
many predictions not only of thoſe miſchiefs to the Nation, which 
| hapned to them before the ſacred Book went out of their own hands, 
and language, into other hands, and languages, but of thoſe miſchiefs 
alſo which hapned, ſome hundreds of years after the ſcriptures were 
- publiſhed in foreign languages, and continue to happen at this day; 
I mean, their rejecting the MesS1an, and putting him to death, the 
ſubverſion of the ſtate and temple, and their diſperſion, blindneſs, 
and obſtinacy : for 1 take it to be an event of all others the molt ſur- 
prizing, and the leaſt to be accounted for from the nature of things, 
That the Jews ſhould continue under ſuch circumſtances, and in 
ſuch numbers as they are, firm even to death in the belief of their 
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Scriptures, and the hopes of a MESSIAH, and yet blind and obſtinate 
to madneſs in rejecting that Mess1ah,' whom eyery one that conſiders, 
but they, evidently ſee and with joy ſubmit to. 

H a p the nation of the Jews ſeen in Jeſus the MESSIAH, and ſub- 
mitted to him, the Scriptures would not have been fulfilled. 

Hap they, after his death, univerſally acknowledged him, . as 
many individuals of the nation did, they, as theſe individuals Aid, 
laying aſide all national diſtinctions, would have been ſunk and loſt in 


the general maſs of Chriſtians; and we ſhould have had no more 
than an hiſtorical account of their having once exiſted, as we haye of 
the Athenians, Spartans, Samnites, &c. 


H.ap this been the caſe, the authority of the ſacred Book would 
have reſted lolely on itſelf; there would not have been one living 


- witnels to prove its authentickneſs, or to prevent the ſuſpicion that it 
was forged, as the Fragments of the book of Enoch, the Teſtaments 


of the twelve Patriarchs, the Sybullime Oractes, and multitudes of 
other pious cheats, moſt certainly were. 


On had the Jewiſh Nation maintained its land, preſer ved its go- 


vernment, and turned Chriſtian with the reſt of the World, the books 


they ſhould then exhibit as ſacred would not be altogether free from 
ſuſpicion: Thoſe, who combat their truth, as they ſtand, would not 
ſail to ſuggeſt that pallages had been accommodated to the, then, pre- 
ſent belief of the Nation, and that the whole might be a ſorgery to 
introduce a ' click, which ſome impoſtors of that Nation had a mind to 
fet u | 

B S r, as the Jewiſh Nation have ever rejected, and do ſtill con- 
tinue to reject, with the utmoſt horror and deteſtation, the belief of 
thoſe truths which their own books are the chick evidence of, they are 
the moſt unexceptionable witneſſes that the heart or head of the moſt 
icrupulous man could wiſh for; it being abſolutely impoſſible that 
they can concur in any fraud or fiction for the ſupport of that doctrine 
which they utterly abominate. 

'To reflect a little, then, on the 3 of this 1 
Here is a People choſen in the loins, as one may ſay, of their parents, 
to be, as the Deity is plcaled to declare, witnelles for him; formed 


into a very great and a very peculiar people; diſtinguiſhed by parti- 


cular inſtitutions, and by the immediate hand of God kept diſtinct from 
all the nations of the Earth; receiving directly from God revelations, 
ialtitutions, prodiciuve and emblematical, and many oracular declara- 
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tions; PEP We” by the peculiar proyidence of God in poſſeſſion of 
their land, and in the practice of thoſe prophetical inſtitutions for above 
I 500 years; believing that thoſe predictions deſcribed an event, which 
was at hand, big with the greateſt hlefings'to them, and to the whole 
univerſe, and looking out hourly for the accompliſhment. 

Bur when that great event happens, this ſingular people, obſti- 
nately blind, refuſing to ſee it, and rejecting the benefit of it, not by 
accident, but! in purſuance of many predictions in their own ſacred 
book, and thereby remaining the irreproachable witneſſes of the truth 
of the ſacred Revelation, which from the beginning they were choſen 
to bear evidence of. 

Nox is their continuing, with chat qualigcation of witaofſes, at 
this day leſs marvellous, or leſs the immediate act of God, than their 


preſervation in their land, before the adyent of the Meſi ah, Rage 
ly was. | 


Wuo can with attention, and 3 n view the contels- 


vance, the skill, the inter poſition of the finger of God, for ſo many 
ages, to provide, prepare, and preſerve, ſo ſurprizing, and ſo unex- 
cCeptionable, a proof for his revelation of grace to mankind, and at 
the ſame time ſuffer himſelf to doubt whether all this is not impoſture, 
purely, becauſe God has been pleaſed to reveal ſome things that do 
not conform ſo well to his apprehenſions; tho he Knows full well 
that his underſtanding is, almoſt in every thing, ſcanty and weak? 


WMW uo can doubt that, if God intended to reveal peace and mercy to 
mankind, he would make the evidence of that revelation firong and 


permanent ? 
AND who can ſce the evidence and believe without adoring, and 


determining to ſerve, that beneficent Being, who has provided ſuch 


evidence of his grace for the comfort, direction, and encouragement, 
of mankind, to purſue their duty, and to arrive at felicity ? 

EARLY, we ſaw man undone, unleſs there was ſome hidden me- 
thod in reſerve with the DeitYſor aboliſhing his fin ; and in a deſpe- 
rate ſtate, if hope was not created, by reycaling that method,” which 
to man muſt naturally be unknown. 

Wr ſaw, alſo, that mankind had hopes from the earlieſt times; 
that thele hopes had in them ſome connection with the ſhedding of 
blood ; and, from the univerſality of the hope of pardon, on that 
principle, we concluded it highly probable that theſe hopes were 
BLVD, and that mean a out by the Deity; both the one and 
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9 
the other being not only without any countenance from, but even as 


ſome men have ſeemed to underſtand them, contrary to reaſon. 
W xX ſaw that if theſe hopes, and the mean uſed, were from God, 


wels müft be me ſtanding evidence, provided by the Deity, for 


ee in man belief! in his mercy, and the juſt conſequences of that 
belief. 

AND, now, we ſee, in fact, that ſuch evidence | is provided, which 
juſtifies the hopes and the practice of the ancient world, at the ſame 
time that it receives confirmation from them; and ſhews clearly th at 
this REVELATION was given ſrom the beginning, and that he Law 
of Moſes is a REPUBLICATION of it. 

Tunis then being, undeniably, the caſe ; how abſurd ind perni- 
cious muſt the ſentiments and conduct be of theſe unlearned, but 
conceited, men who, without examining, nature or revelation care- 
tully, preſume to decide magiſterially againſt REVEALED RELIGION ; 
and employ all the talents, the bountiſul God of Nature has beſtowed 


upon them, not to examine and enquire into, but to diſcredit and 


defeat, the evidence that he has, with ſuch infinite care, provided; 
and thereby harden themſelves, and all ſuch whoſe hearts and heads 
are turned like theirs, in falſc and i impious notions? 

Tindal (and all who have thought, before or after him, as he does) 
will have the /aw of NATURE, that is he light of NATURE, a per- 
ſect rule for men's actions; and who doubts this? He ſays this light 
is abſplutely ſufficient to guide men in their conduct towards God, 
and wards one another; and this is no doubt alſo true; but, then, 
he concludes that this //zg/4r of NATURE is, by itſelf, ſufficient in our 


preſent ſtate to lead us comfortably through this life to happineſs in 


the next: But here he errs, manifeſtly, either from want of attention 
to truths which he admits, or from building on falle principles, which, 
without due examination, he has adopted. 

Thar the light of NaTturE, with the inſtructions the firſt man 
had, was ſufficient to guide him before he ſinned, is certain; and 
that the ſame light, after committing that ſin, was a ſufficient monitor 
againſt committing more, may alſo be true: But how was this firſt 
Man to find ont, that the firſt fin he committed was to be pardoned, 
if that God, againſt whom he ſinned, had not told him ſo much? Is 
there any thing in NATURE to let a man know, certainly, that the 
infinite, the perfect, the immutable, juſtice of God will pardon, con- 
nive or wink at, 8 the cranſgreſſion of the eternal law of order, in 

ſetting 


Fa] 
ſetting, up another ſovereign, without ſome-canſe, motive or conſide- 
ration, of infinite moment to determine the Deity ſo to do? Or can 
NaTURE find out that there was truly the interpoſition of ſuch a 
cauſe? | | | 7 3 

Ma. Tindal would avoid this difficulty by ſuppoſing that he 
light of NaTuRE teaches man that God is merciful, and that he will 
pardon, upon repentance, and a purpoſe of amendment; and, if this 

vas true, his argument would go pretty far: but this is moſt certainly 
not true; the Deiſt borrows, in this, an article from REVEALED 
RELIGION, which, by aſcribing to the light of NATURE, he would 
make uſe of. to overthrow that very Religion that diſcoyered it. 

The light of Naruxk ſhews the God of nature to be bountiful, 
good,. benign, clement, beneficent and merciful, if the Idea is carried 
no further than a diſpoſition not to hurt, and to relieve, proper ob- 
jects of relief; but the light of NaTURE does in no way ſhew that 
this perfect being is merciful to ſinners, or that his clemency or benefi- 
cence can have for its object the offender againſt immutable juſtice. The 
ideas of indignation againſt ſin, and puniſhment of treſpaſs, are ſo ne- 

_ ceſſarily joined with, and inſeparable from, the idea of infinite, per- 
fect, juſtice, that She light of Na Trunk, without deſtroying the idea 
of the eſſential juſtice of God, or without diſcovering what, without | 
REVELATION, it could not diſcover, that juſtice was, by. the inter- 
poſition of an atonement of infinite conſideration, to be ſatisfied, could 
not poſſibly frame to itſelf any notion that mercy was to take place, 
or that repentance, and purpoſe of amendment, were to be of any 
moment. e he, | 
REVELATION, indeed, has altered the eaſe; it has deſcribed God 
as merciful, long-ſuffering, patient, and pardoning tranſgreſſion, upon 
repentance : But, then, it has reconciled that diſcoyery to the dio f 
tates of nature, which ſpoke juſt the reverſe, by intimating that an g 
atonement has, by infinite mercy, been found out to ſatisfy immutable, 
eſſential, juſtice. 1 5) | 
Tu us do weak, preſumptuous, men miſlead themſelves, to lull 
their conſcience, that glimpſe of the light of nature, aſleep ; and, to 
prevent the trouble it muſt give them, they lay hold of a principle 
diſcovered, and proved, only, by REVELAT1ON ; but, becauſe they 
would not be beholden to REVELATION for it, they boldly, and 
falſely, averr it is deducible from RxAs oN; and then make uſe of it 
to ſupport an Hypotheſis, of their own framing, that ſhall oyerturn 
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—_ NE Alox, from which the ſupport to their Hypotheſts | is 
fought. 

Dis M is not tenible whthour ſuppoſing femillion of ſin to be 
neceſſarily conſequent upon repentance, and this to be diſcoverable 
wy the /ight of Nature, Remiſſion does not appear from Nature 
to be the conſequence of repentance, but rather the contrary ; the 
diteovery and proof of this propoſition is owing ſolely to REVELATION; 
and yet thete are men, who would be thought wife and honeſt, who 
would be thought to believe the propoſition, and yet make it the ſtudy 
of their lives to overthrow the evidence on which it is built. 

Ir would be very happy if theſe Gentlemen, who pique themſelves 
To much on the ſtudy, the knowledge, the light of Natur, entered 
a little more into the conſideration of themſelves, and of thoſe things 
they ſo much pretend to know, and to admire; and beſtowed but 
half the time, they take to dire others, in finding ont their own con- 
dition, and what they have to hope or fear: Did they but look at 
their own caſe, they ſhould be leſs wanton, leſs preſumptnous. 

WHAT man is there who, entring into himſelf, and comparing ho- 
neſtly what he now is with what man originally was, and onght to 
have continued, does not ſee the corruption, the miſery, the 2 
leſſneſs, of his own condition? If the depravity or violence of his a 
petites, his luſts, or his paſſions, have drawn him to eommit any ofthe 


more notorious crimes that diſturb ſociety, or deſtroy his neighbour, 


conſcience generally interpoſes, and the ſting is felt, till the depraved 
wreteh harden himſelf by ſome falſe excuſe, or by ſome other criminal 
purſuit, draw away his attention from the ſore. 

Bur, ſuppoſing a man, from the happy conſtitution with which 
he was born, from the advantage of a good education, to form his 
{entiments ; or, from the kind conduct of God's providence, free from 
thoſe groller offences. that fall under the cenſure and diſtaſte of all 
honeſt men: Can he recolle@ that he is the creature of the infinitely 
perfe& Being, that the great, the chief, end of giving him all thoſe 
intellectual faculties, that diſtinguiſh him from the reft of the creation, 
was to contemplate the power, the wiſdom, the goodneſs, of God in 
his works, and in his providence, and to admire, adore, and ſerve, 
this ſource of om power, wiſdom, and perfeQtion ; that his 
diſtinguiſhing felicity lay in purſuing his duty, in anſwering the 
ends for which thoſe intellectual faculties were given; that a tribute 
of praiſe, of acknowledgment, and of thankfulneſs, is due to the 
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God of nature, who has mercifully and beneficently framed the heart 
of man, ſo that the very act of paying this tribute is neceſſarily at- 
tended with the moſt perfect, pure joy, ſerenity and ſatisfaction, that 
the human mind is capable of feeling; 1 ſay, can he recolle& theſe 
things, and at the ſame time be conſcious that he ſeldom, if ever, em- 
ploys the talents given him to the end for which they were given; 
that it is not the occupation of his mind, or the joy of his heart, to 
contemplate or acknowledge the divine wiſdom, and goodnels ; that 
the ſupreme good is not only not the obje& of the meditation of his 
mind, or of the purſuit of his heart, but that theſe faculties, and diſ- 
poſitions, bountifully given for thoſe honourable and bleſſed ends, 
are monſtrouſly miſapplied to the purſuit of fleeting, periſhing, if not 
wicked, pleaſures; that the ſoul is ſo knit to, and bewitched with, 
thoſe mean, unmanly, unreaſonable enjoyments, which end in ſmoke, 
if not in ſorrow; that there is no taſte left for thoſe ſublime, perma- 
nent, pleaſures, for which it was created ; and that, in place of uſing 
the very refuſe of one's time, what is over and above the purſuit and 
enjoyment of thoſe vain comforts, to the chief end for which time was 
indulged, the thought of the leaſt communication with the Creator 
is ſo painful, that all amuſements, how fooliſh or inſignificant ſoever, 
are anxiouſly ſought after to murder time, and to divert, as tis called, 
from that exerciſe of the ſoul, and heart, wherein conſiſts his indiſpen- 
ſable duty, and his higheſt felicity ; without perceiving that he is 
guilty of high-treaſon againſt he God of NATURE, that he is revolted 
from him, and has ſubſtituted in his place, and made choice of, his 
creatures for the object of his deſires, and of his purſuits ; that they 
are become his maſters, who hold him in captivity; and he their 
ſlave, fo chained to their drudgery, that he has no more capacity left to 
return to the enjoyment of his Maker, and to reliſh the pleaſures that 
are with him for ever more; without dreading the juſt vengeance 
of the Omnipotent which may reach him here, and mnft reach him, 
unleſs reconciliation intervene, in the life to come; whither, he knows, 
the pleaſures and the amuſements of this life cannot follow him. 
WHOEVER makes theſe reflections, and every living ſoul muſt, who 
will enter into himſelf and think ſeriouſly, can have no other queſtion 
to exerciſe his mind with, but, What ſhall he do to be ſaved? And if 
any accident ſhould bring to his ears that bleſſed piece of intelligence, 
that there is a way ſtill open to the favour of God, and means pro- 
vided for the pardon of fin, it is impoſſible the tidings gs 
= | H | rouſe 


rouſe the whole of his Attention, and employ the utmoſt of his dili- 
gence to diſcover the truth of ſo acceptable news; which, if found 
to be the very will and revelation of God, muſt meet with the moſt 
Joyful and thankful acceptance. EE.” 
Bor if men will not look ſo far into themſelves, as to ſee and 
feel their miſerable condition; if they are ſo well contented with the 
pleaſure they enjoy, or have in view, that they look for none other; 
or if their immerſion in ſenſual ſatisfactions prevents their entertaining 
thoſe honourable notions of the Deity, and of his ſervice, that are 
contradictory to their preſent purſuits and ſcheme of life; it is no won- 
der they ſhould not liſten with attention to a piece of information, 
which, if true, breaks in upon their preſent happineſs, ſours all their 
pleaſures, and promiſes in exchange, an enjoy ment for which they 
have no taſte. | | 
MEN, fo minded, cannot poſſibly receive the GosPEL, or failto- 
forge reaſons againſt it ; whilſt thoſe who ſenſibly feel the want, 
muſt with the greateſt earneſtneſs wiſh they may, upon due exami- 
nation, find it true. | | 
THE GosSPEL is an infallible Curr, a glorious Mepicine, tho 
of a bitter reliſh to many palates, for the moſt obſtinate, the moſt 
dangerous diſeaſe. A Mepicint coveted, however, notwithſtand- 
ing its harſhneſs, and greedily ſwallowed by thoſe who feel the an- 
guiſh of the diſeaſe, or dread the danger; but nauſeated and reject- 


ed by thoſe who are ſenſible of no ailment, and believe themſelves 


to be in health. It is one of the hardeſt things in the world, to per- 
ſuade Madmen to come under the regimen neceſſary for their cure, 
becauſe it is impoſſible to convince them they are mad; a madman, 
however, can by violence be compelled to the taking of medicine, 
but the GosPEL muſt be ſought after, and taken.yoluntarily, and wiſh- 
fully, before it can do any good. . 

Tun whole want no Pars1clan, and thoſe who think themſelves 
ſo, believe they want none. It is otherwiſe with the ſick, who in 
proportion as they feel agony, are impatient, and earneſt for re- 


r | 


'THEY begin. at the wrong end, who, to perſuade a De1sT to 
receive the GosPEL, attempt firſt to prove the excellence and infal- 
libility of it: If he is ſatisfied, he has no occaſion for it, he cannot 
be brought to examine ſufficiently, and to weigh the proof. Con- 
vince a man, who diſlikes the only medicine that can cure him, tl at 
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| he is dangerouſly ill, he will hear you patiently on the ſubject of 
the remedy, and ſubmit to make uſe of it, be it ever ſo unpalatable; 
if you cannot convince him that he ſtands in need of it, he is incu- 
rable. my 


As ſome men are ſo thoroughly corrupted, as to like the wretched | 


| Nate in which they are, better than that, in the poſſeſſion whereof 
the higheſt felicity their nature is capable of conſiſts ; they are ſo 
weak, and at the ſame time ſo conceited, as to think they can per- 
ſuade others, who do feel this miſery, and pant after relief, that they 
are in perfect health, and want no remedy ; and, by doing ſo, ex- 


poſe themſelves to the pity, if not to the indignation, of thoſe wo 
are conſcious of their own miſery ; and with joy hope for relief from - 


means that theſe men endeayour to traduce, and abule. 

ITE whole of the Deisr's ſcheme is, as he imagines, built upon 
REeasoN, and ſo far as right reaſon goes, the CHRISTIAN agrees 
with him; but the difference between them is this, The DEISs r main- 
tains, that nothing is to be admitted but what he can aſſign a proper 
reaſon ſor, or, in other words, what falls in with the ideas which he 
has, or has made for himſelf; whereas the Humble CHRISTIAN, be- 
lie ves that there are things of which he neither has, nor can have, ade- 
quate ideas; that things may be true, tho' he does not juſtly know 
how, or why, they are ſo; and that, for the reality and truth of 
ſuch things as do not depend upon reaſon, or fall within his know- 
ledge, he muſt depend upon ſuch evidence as is ſufficient to induce 
the belief of any matter of fact. „„ 1 8 
WHEN one conſiders how little we know of matter which we 
ſee, feel, and taſte, and on which we have tried ſo many thouſand 
ExPERIMENTsS; how undeniably every ſyſtem, forged by the wit and 
induſtry of the greateſt Gen1vses, and believed for ſome time, has 
been overthrown by ſucceeding ExPERIMENTS; what amazing, nay 
ſeemingly contradictory effects, the ChyMisr every day ſees pro- 
duced in his Laboratory, by very ſimple mixtures; and how certain 
we are, that hitherto we, 33 reaſon, have diſcovered nothing 
of the fir/# principles of MoTioN, and that MECHANISM which ſup- 
ports our ſel ves and this ſyſtem ; when one recollects that we know 
nothing at all of the nature of our own ſoul, and are incapable of 


framing any idea of it, or of any other {ſpirit ; and when one reflects 


how infinitely above our comprehenſion the Deity muſt be; it is im- 
poſſible not to be aſtoniſhed at the preſumptuous folly of thoſe men 
: | H 2 | who 


3 
who would ſet up their knowledge for the ſtandard, and teſt, of e- 


very thing, divine and human; who by it would define the nature, 
and manner of exiſtence, of the incomprehenſible Deity z who by 


it, would determine and regulate His views, His deſigns, His actions; 


and who, by it, take upon them to judge of the wiſdom and juſtice 
of His deſigns and actions, contrary to what He has declared about 
them; tho' it is demonſtratively certain, that they cannot be ſure they- 
know the cauſes of, or motives to thoſe deſigns or actions. | 
R1iDp1icuLovs as this fond conceit of the ſufficiency of REASON 
and human KNOWLEDGE is, INFIDELITY finds in it one of its chief 
ſupports. Many facts are related, many things are revealed, that do 
not quadrate with the notions men have framed to themſelves, which 


they call knowledge. Each of theſe creates an objection, which the 


Objector, taking to be unanſwerable, does not give himſelf the 


trouble to look for an anſwer to; and the ſame weight is laid upon 
the Point's being inconſiſtent with his notions, or not accountable for 


by his knowledge, as if it was a manifeſt contradiction to Tight rea- 
fon : though every one muſt fee the difference between a contradic- 
tion in terms, an abſolute inconſiſtency in the thing itſelf, and an in- 
conſiſtency between a thing, and the notions a man has framed on 
that ſubje&, or even the incapacity of framing a diſtin notion of 
the thing itſelf. | d . | 
VAaNniry, ſelfiſhneſs, an affectation of gaining more knowledge 


than the Creator thought fit to allow, was the cauſe of the ruin of 


our firſt parents; and a falſe, preſumptnous opinion, of the ſuffici- 
ency and extent of the knowledge their deſcendants are poſſeſſed of, 
is the cauſe of their continuing in miſery to this day: Preſerring know-. | 
ledge, in expectation, to the favour of God, undid the firſt rational 
creatures; ſetting up the Or1Nn1oN of knowledge againſt the revealed 


WIL. of God, faſtens the calamity upon their unhappy children. 


IT is however ſurprizing, that men, who are ſo fond of, and lay 
fo much ſtreſs on knowledge, are not more careful to lay up a ſuffi- 
cient ſtock of it. A late noted writer againſt Chriſtianity, gave him 
ſelf the trouble to pick up fo much Hebrew learning, as was, in his 
opinion, ſufficient to call in queſtion the application of a few parti- 
cular paſſages of the Old Teſtament to the Mes81an, and ſeemed to 
think. that his labours had overthrown the whole evidence that ariſes 
from the Oli Teſtament to ſupport the New; without knowing what 
a little more learning, and unbyaſſed attention, would haye ſhew'd 
EY . | ; him.; 
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him; that the evidence does not depend on a few texts, that the 
whole ſyſtem of the Zew!ſh inſtitution, every rite, ceremony, and ſa- 
crifice, was predictive; and that the chief ſcope of all the hymns, 
and prophecies, was to explain and apply thoſe predictions. 

To frame a true notion of any thing, one mpſt conſider it alto- 
gether, and examine all the parts of it; a juſt idea can never be got 
of any object by viewing only ſcraps of it, and conſidering it by 
halves. | | we 1 

So fares it with revelation, and the evidence of it. No man who 
has conſidered the whole with due care, and has thereby framed a 
true idea of it, ever did, or ever will reje& it; whereas he who will 
frame an opinion from a partial conſideration only, can hardly fail to 
make a miſtake. | 5 
Ir has been taken notice, as an objection of vaſt conſequence, a- 
gainſt the evidence drawn from the O/d Teſtament to ſupport the 
New, that all the promiſes and threats, to enforce obedience to the 
Law, are every one temporal, relating to the goods and evils of this 
life, to the enjoyment, or forfeiture of the land of Canaan; to pro- 
ſperity or adverſity in this world, without the leaſt mixture of any 
conſideration that relates to the life to come; and thence it has been 
concluded, that the Jews had no expectation given them of future 
happinefs; that the Sadduces, who denied the reſurrection, ſound 
nothing to contradict them in their ſacred Books; and that a reli- 
gion ſo framed, could not be intended to introduce or lead to the 
CHRISTIAN. 5 | 85 
Tur obſervation which gives riſe to the objection, is undoubtedly: 
true: the end of the whole of the Jeuiſp inſtitution, ſaered and ci- 
vil, was, fufficiently to reveal, and preferve to ſuture generations 
fufficient evidence of that REVELATION. The way choſen by the 
Deity to preſerve the evidence, was to ſelect a particular people; 
to make them all witneſſes of the miracles that demonſtrate the cer- 
tainty of the revelation; to eftabliſh among them ſuch obſervances, 
throughout all their generations, as ſhould commemorate and predict; 
to reduce his Will into writing, for the greater certainty; to give 
them the keeping of that writing; to lay before them the ſtrongeſt 
motives, that, as a people or nation, they were capable of; to keep 
up unviolated theſe obſervances; and to preſerve untouched his 
written will; to promiſe to give, and to keep them in poſſeſſion of 
the land of Canaan, a land flowing with milk and honey; to engage 
| | | to 
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to reſide amongſt them, and to direct and protect them "TE all 
harm, and to favour them with all national bleſſings; and to threat- 
cn them with all national ills if they failed in keeping his Law, that 
ny preſerving the evidence of his REVELATION. 

Ax p, to make thoſe motives the ſtronger, we ſee that the Deity 
was pleaſed to enter into a formal covenant with the whole people, 
as a PEOPLE, Which bound him to the performance of all theſe ar- 
ticles; upon condition, however, that the people performed, on 
their part; and bound the people, abſolutely, to the keeping and 

obſervance of his Law, with a formal ſubmiſſion to the threatnings 
and denunciations of ruin and deſtruction, if they failed in the per- 
tormance of their part, to which they explicitly conſented, by pro- 
nouncing the curſes againſt themſelves if they diſobeyed. 

AND, in fact, we obſcrve that God performed, literally, his part 
of this agreement; with mighty power he introduced, and main- 
tained, this people in poſſeſſion of the promiſed land; he reſided in 
the midſt of them; he cheriſhed them when they kept his Law; 
and chaſtiſed them when they were remiſs in his ſervice: when their 
rulers, their princes, and nobles, ſought aſter other gods, and ſlighted 
his ſervice, the NArio, as ſuch, was delivered to ſlavery ; when 
they returned in their hearts to their duty, they were reſtored to their 
land, and became again a NAT10N ; but when they nationally cor- 
rupted themſelves, forgot the end of the Law, framed to themſelves 
_ unworthy notions about their God, his REVELATION, and SALVA- 
rod, which by the whole law was predicted, and carried their 
perverſe imaginations ſo high, as to put to death, as a malefactor, 


the DeLIiveERtR of mankind; then God ey” the threats, to | 


which the people by covenant had agreed ; he diſperſed, and blinded 
chem; ET by preſerving them till under that DispERSION and 
BL1NDNEsSs, preſerves the evidence of the REVELATION as ſtrongly 
and clearly, as it was preſerved by them whilſt a NATION, in pol- 
leſſion of the promiſed land. 

The Covenanr, then, with the people, was literal; all the pro- 
miſes annexed to the performance, on their part, were literal, and 
literally performed; the end the Deity had in making that Cove- 
NANT is obvious, and has manifeſtly been attained : but will it from 
thence follow, that the Law itſelf, with all the emb/ematical rites, 
- ceremonies, and inſtitutions, had no higher meaning, did not ſpeak a 


language very intelligible to every nen Jet, who had a foul to 
| be 
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be ſaved, and who, from thoſe divine inſtitutions, was to diſcover 
the will of God, and conceive hopes of mercy and forgiveneſs ; or 
that the obſerving and meditating on this Law, ſo often recommended 
to every individual, was not neceſſarily to lead them to the know. 
ledge of God, and to the expeQation of his fayour, in a future 
ſtate? 55 5 | | 

To ſatisfy one's ſelf about this, no more is neceſſary than to look 
into the hiſtory, and the other ſacred writings of the Fews, where 
the religious ſentiments of inſpired men, the declarations of the De- 
ity, the profeſſions, prayers, and: confeſſions of the church, ſufficient- 
ly ſhew what each individual was to ſee and believe, and what the 
wile and the devout did believe: Comparing the: law with theſe 
things, one has a Key to decypher the Hyical inſtitutions; and a cer- 
tain explication of all that it behoves us to know of the Maſaicł inſti- 
tution; and it will eyidently appear, that the Moſaicł inſtitution; 
which is no more than a REPUBLICATION of the REVELATION and 
inſtitutions, originally given to Adam, together with the accounts he 
gives of things, contain a full diſcovery of all that Man way to 
know, and to believe, concerning God, and himſelf, that was not 
diſcoverable by the igt of nature, ſo much prized, and idolized; 
of late. | | 
of” one, from the reflections already made, is ſatisfied that the 
Law of Moſes is from God, and that the Fewiſh ScR1PTURES con- 
tain the REVELATION. of the Will of the Deity, recorded and pre- 
ſerved with ſuch induſtry and evidence, not. for the ſake of the Jews, 
but for the ſake of all mankind, he muſt look upon them as an ineſti- 
mable treaſure, ſtored with. important truth; and cannot think any 
pains, beſtowed in peruſing and underſtanding them, loſt; or. any 
thing from them diſcovered, to be trivial or. doubtful. 

A CYPHER is, in itſelf, obſcure; make uſe of the Key, it becomes 
intelligible; and, if by ſo doing it becomes clear and intelligible; 
you are certain you have the right KEY. | | 
Tu ſcriptural rites, inſtitutions, and ceremonies, are emblema- 
tical, and therefore, in ſome degree, obſcure; find out but a Key. 
to explain the meaning of thoſe EMBLEMs,, that ſhall make all” 
ſenſe, and truth, and you are ſure your Key is a true one. 
Tux ancients recorded their ſentiments, their actions. hieroglyphi- 
cally, that is, emblematically, by figures of things animate or inani- 
mate, ex preſſiye of their meaning; the Key to, or DICTIONARY, if, 

| Once. 


was not plain and intelligible. 
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one may ſo term it, of thoſe ELLE Ms is now loſt; and, if it could 
be recovered, would certainly explain thoſe Egyptian antiquities ſtill 


preſerved. To us that fort of writing is obſcure, but it was not fo 
to the Egyptians who made uſe of it: and it can with as little reaſon 


be imagined, that the emblematical religious ſervice, inſtituted by 


God, was obſcure, or not perfectly underſtood by thoſe who were 
commanded to obſerve it, and for whoſe comfort and inſtruction it 
was eſtabliſhed; on the contrary, it could riot anſwer the end, if it 


Ir has been already obſerved, that all men are not alike ſaga- 


cious, and conſequently not alike qualified for diſcovering, and know- 


ing, their misfortune, their duty, their felicity ; and that the Reve- 
LATION of the will of God, to be perfect, muſt be ſuch as ſhould 


accommodate itſelf to all, and tend to lead all to their duty; a con- 
ſequence whereof it is, that MEmoR1aLrs ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
even of things diſcoverable by the light of Nature, by the pene- 


trat ing, for the uſe of the leſs clear-ſighted, if reflection on thoſe 
things was to be of univerſal uſe. . 

Tux SCRIPTURES are the moſt ancient of all writings extant; 
the language in which they are wrote, is now no more, and has not 
for 2000 years been in common uſe ; and there is not a line of that 
language, now in being, but what is contained in the ſacred Books. 
 W1THrovuT the aſſiſtance of the Greet tranſlation, and ſome other 
paraphraſes, and helps from later languages, the Hebrew Scriptures, 
though in our hands, would be altogether uſeleſs to us. 


AND therefore we muſt reverence the divine providence, that 


made the Babyloniſb Captivity, and the Diſperſion that followed 


upon it, which drove multitudes of the Jes into foreign countries, 
where they forgot their own, and learned the prevailing, the Greek 


language, the inſtrument or occaſion of procuring that tranſlation, 


by which we can certainly decypher the Hebrew, and come at the 
perfect knowledge of almoſt all the Scr1PTURE, at leaſt of fo much 
of it as is neceſſary for the great END God had in view, the evi- 
dence of the truth of the REvELATTON of his will to mankind. 

As no other book comes near to the SCRIPTURE, in point of an- 
tiquity, it is a difadvantage to us that we do not preciſely know, 
further than we can collect from the ſacred Books, the cuſtoms, 
the manners, the ſentiments, and common notions, that prevailed a- 
mongſt men, at the date of the ſeveral tranſactions related; and are 

1 | there- 
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therefore at a loſs to conceive, and diſtinctly to account for, the 
reaſon and meaning of ſeveral phraſes, directions, and obſervances, 
whilſt the ancients, to whom thoſe things were ſaid or delivered, 
well knew what they meant, and for what end they were recorded. 
But, though we do not know exactly why the thing was fo phraſed, 

or cannot tell, preciſely, the immediate origin of the particular in- 

ſtitution, yet by comparing of texts, we can ſee evidently the gene- 

u ſenſe of the phraſe, and collect the end of the INSTITUT ION, fo 
far as the knowledge of the one or the other is neceſſary to the great 
deſign of God; and therefore ought rather, with thankfulneſs, to 

acknowledge the goodneſs of God, who through the midſt of ſo ma- 
ny difficulties, has preſerved to us all neceſſary knowledge, than re- 

pine at the loſs of that which would tend chiefly to gratify curio- 
ſity. 

Te E higheſt aft of religious ſervice in the J7eiſb church, and 
amongſt all mankind, was SAcRIFICE, which, tho' in obſervance as 
early as Adam, was n re-eſtabliſhed by Moſes, with ma- 
ny particular poſitive in junctions, and many negative precepts; cor- 

recting abuſes that had crept into that INSTITUTION, from the falſe 
notions of men. 2 

Ir was common to all Girta of SACRIFICE, that the BLoop of the 
animal was ſpilt, and deemed of very high efficacy; and the whole 

body, or ſome part of it, that which was the moſt inflameable, the 
fat, and the inwards, was burnt with fire on the altar. 

Tuts BLoop is directed, carefully and very early, to be ab- 
ſtained from ; it is ſaid tobe the life of the animal; it is repreſented as 
what by the touch polluteth, and at the ſame time it is repreſented 
the moſt ſovereign Purifier : by it the altar, the ark, the Sanctum 
ſanforum, the tabernacle, the prieſt, were landtifed, were cleanſed, 
were hallowed. | 

THE BURNT-OFFERING is properly term'd Aſcenſion, from he | 
parts of it aſcending in ſmoke by fire; the Boop is ſaid to atone, 

and the SMOKE to be of a {weet ſavour, or a ſavour of reſt to the 
Lord. 

THe party who offered was to lay his hands upon the lived of the 
Victim ſacrificed for fin, when it was to be killed. | 
AN Þ the very intent of the SIN-OFFERKING was to atone for the 

ſin a man came to the ae... of, and confeſſed. | 


* | Tur 
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Tux Deity,” conſidered as the puniſher of fin, and as in a tate of 


anger and wrath againſt the guilty, is always repreſented under the 


image of Firt, a conſuming, devouring Fire. 

Ir God, then, to commemorate his declaration of mercy and par- 
don to mankind, and to preſerve and encourage their hopes, through 
the interceſſion of a Saviour, who was to be ſlain and bruiſed for 
their ſins, was pleaſed to direct that an innocent animal, to repreſent 
the great {nterceſſor, Thould be ſlain, and that for the fins of him who 
brought him to the altar; That his Blood ſhould be ſhed, and 
ſprinkled upon the altar, and poured out at the foot thereof ;. that 
the carcaſs, or at leaſt the fat the covering of the inwards, the moſt 
inflameable part of it, ſhould be committed to the ſacred fire, the 
emblem of the wrath of the Deity againſt it ; and, being: conſumed, 
thereby ſhould aſcend towards the heavens in ſinote, which ſmoke 
is repreſented as of a ſweet ſavour, or favour of reſt to Fehovah ; and. 
if man was told that this commemoration of the promiſed ſalvation 
was to atone for fin, and procure favour, how could there be any 
doubt in his mind that the Victim was only typical; that the vertue 
was really in the thing typified; that the Blood that ſanctified every 
thing, and atoned for ſin, was not the blood of the Victim; and 


that the Smoke, aſcending from the ſacrifice confumed by fire, was 


emblematical only of ſomething elſe that was to aſcend, from the 
typified Victim, to propitiate, and reconcile God to the ſinner. 

Ir cannot, with reaton, be doubted that the merciful God, who 
inſtituted Sackiricꝝ for the comfort and inſtruction of mankind, 
communicated to him the e and meaning of the ſeveral appoint- 


ments; and, being once diſcovered, the EMBLEMS are in themſelves. 


fo expreſſive, and the taking them in the literal ſenſe „ that 
it is no ſmall proof of the corruption of human nature, and the- 
ſtrength of giddy IMAGINATION, that they ever came to be miſtaken, 
or miſapplidde. 
IN SacRrIFICE, Which was daily to be repeated as the higheſt act 
of devotion, man had the {ſtrongeſt Memorandum of his FALL; of 
the forfeiture thereby; of that life for which the BLoop, the LiF, of 
the Vicriu was to be ſhed ; of the anger of God which muſt have 
conſumed him, if what was reprefented by the BuRNT-OFFERING had: 
not interpoſed ; and of the excellency of the Sacririce typified, by 
whoſe oblation the Deity was placated and reconciled. Reflections 
on this SYMBOLICAL act, and what clearly was intended by it, muſt 
| 7 | put 


n 
put the mind in the moſt proper diſpoſition for acknowledging, pray- 
ing, and praiſing, 5 . | R 
AND, therefore, beſides the daily, the weekly, the monthly, the 
yearly, ſacrifices, at ſtated times, it pleaſed the Deity to direct the 
iteration of the ſame SYMBOLICAL act, whenever man, moved by re- 
yerence to the Deity, was deſirous to approach' the place he choſe 
for his ſervice, in order to pray, to praiſe, or to rejoice, in his mercy, 
or fayour. His peace offerings were to be offered with gladneſs; and, 
after the BLooD was ſhed, and the Far burnt upon the altar, the 
party who made the offering was to feaſt on the remainder with joy, 
in confidence of the favour of the Deity. ' © —_— 
Nay, the perpetual . to abſtain from BLoop, and the 
Far of animals ſlain, even for private uſe, was a conſtant Memo- 
randum, to ſuch as could not attend the publick ſervice, of their for- 
feiture, and of their reſtoration. BAY e 
AND the neeeſſary oblation of the Fixsr-FRVrrs, and of ſamples 
of what the earth yields for our ſupport, in the regular meat and 
drink offerings, were ſo many memorials of what was to be with, or 
. in, the great SACRIFICE, that it is ſurprizing the meaning ſhould haye 


been ſo much miſtaken as, in time, it came tobe. | 
THAT the ſame INSTITUTION, not dependant on the publication 
of the Law by Moſes, reached all nations, is evident from the antient, 
and univerſal, practice of all nations, with whom SAcRfñ)ATpRE 
was the higheſt act of deyotion, thought ſufficient to expiate ſin, and to 
procure fayour, and even fellowſhip with Gd. 
Tux antients of all nations ſhed BLqop, and believed the yertue 
of it to be wonderful, witneſs their TAUROBOL IA, and their GR1IoBQLI A, 
burned the Far, and ſometimesthe whole VIc IM on altars with fire; 
and believed the ſmell grateful to the Deity ; they offered FIRST - 

* Fruits; they poured out L1BATIONS; they burned famples of the 
grain the earth afforded them; the SaLT of the CovENANT was not 
wanting; they vowed SACRIFICE, and returned thanks'by SACRIFICE 3 
and in their PRAcx-OFPERINes they feaſted before their God on part 
of the victim, and rejoiced in his favour, and protection. 
TIs true, the greateſt part of them, ſuffering their TMAGINATIONS 

to miſlead them, forgot the expreſs prohibition not to eat BLooD, but 
ftill they retained the higheſt opinion of its efficacy. If they ate the 
BLoop of facrifice, it was to render them more perfect, and more ac» 
ceptable;and if, inftead of ſprinkling the altar, they beſmeared their 

| 2 own. 
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| ( 60 ) 
own bodies with BLoop, they gave thereby the ſtronger evidence of 

the merit and vertue, they imagined was, in the blood oy made 
that uſe of. 

Bs IDEs the Victim, another main ingredient i in SACRIFICATURE 

Was the PRIEST, the Perſon directed by God to approach his altar, 
and to make the oblation, and atonement in the name of Jehovah, 

for the party offering. 

THE PRIESTHOOD, originally, reſided with the firſt-born, with 
whom allo, amongſt the antient heathens, reſided the RoraLTY. | 

IN 1/rae/ God exchanged, formally, the firſt- born for the Levites, 
and took the Levites, in their room, for the ſervice of the taber- 
nacle. 

Or the houſe of Levi Aaron, the firſt-born, was to be High. 
Prieſt, his ſons were to ſerye under him in SACRIFICATURE, and 
the bulk of the Levites were for inferior ſervice only. | 

Tris High-Prieſt was to be perfect; he was to be conſecrated 
with BLoop, and anointed with OL; he was to be pure from all 
ſpot; he was, whilſt officiating, to be clothed with holy garments, 
all of linnen ; he had precious, and very particular, robes and orna- 
ments appointed for him. In the Breaſt-plate of Fudement he was 
to carry Ua I and 'THUMMIM, LIGHT and PERFECTION, by which 
God gave reſponſes; on his heart, and on his ſhoulders, were the 
names of all the tribes of the people, engraved on a plate of pure 
gold, to be conſtantly, whilſt officiating, worn; on his forchead was 
the inſcription Hol, or HoLINEsS, to Fehovah. The Plate, with 
this inſcription, was ſaid to be upon his forehead, that he might 
bear the iniquities of the holy things, which the Children of Iſrael 
ſhould hallow, in all their gifts, and that they might be accepted. 
This Prieſt was to ſprinkle the BLoop ; was to offer the BuRNT- 
OFFERING; was to make atonement for fin, and reconcile; was to 
enter, with BLoop, once a year within the VAIL, into the SANCTUM 
SANCTORUM, the EMBLEM of the reſidence of the inviſible God; 
was to ſprinkle BLoop upon the MERcy-SEar 3 and was, when he 
came out, ſolemnly to bleſs the people. 

NoTHING can be more abſurd than to ſuppoſe that Aaron was 
HoLIN ESS fo Fehovah; that he was clean, and innocent; that he 
had in him light, and perfection; that he ſupported the whole people 
of Iſrael; that he could eſſectually atone for, and intercede with God, 
ſor the : people 3 or that. he could enter into the real preſence * 4 

| ovah, 
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 hovah, and from thence bring a bleſſing to the people; and, conſe- 
quently, nothing is plainer than that, in all theſe particulars, Aaron 
was no more than a Repreſentatzve. 
I» Aaron was to repreſent a Perſon pure, and innocent, full of 
light, and perfection, the holy one of Zehovah, who was to ſupport, _ 
and have for ever on his heart, the people of God; who was to offer 1 
blood, effectual, for cleanſing them from their ſins; was thereby to | 
atone, and make continual interceſſion for them; was to enter into 
the immediate preſence of God, to propitiate for the people, and 
from thence to bleſs them; how could he do this otherways than by 
waſhing his body with WaTER, as the EMBLEM of purity ; by pute 
ting on white linnen GARMENTS, as the EMBLEM of INNOCENCE ; 
by carrying UrRiM and 'THUMMIM, i. e. Light and Perfection, 
ſomething by which the Deity manifeſted. itſelf, about with him, by 
having the. inſcription of the holy. one of Fehovah faſtned to his fore= 
head; by having the names of the tribes of /7aebon- his heart, and 
on his ſhoulders; by ſprinkling the BLoop for atonement; and: of- 
fering the BURNT-SACRIFICE, that yielded a ſavour of reſt ; and by 
entring in ſolemnity into the HoLy oF HoLIEs, the EMBLEM of the 
reſidence of the inviſible God, there again to ſprinkle BLoop, and 
from thence, formally, to 6% the people. | 
II the merciful act of the Sox of God for the ſalvation of mankind 
there are two parts, the Pass1VE, if one may ſo ſpeak, and the Ac- 
TIvE; the Vicriu bleeding and burnt repreſents the Pass1ve parts 
but then the great SacRIFICE was not compelled to ſuffer by the 
act of any one; the ſinner did not offer it; the SacRIFIcE volunta- 
rily offered itſelf, by doing ſo atoned, and continues ACTIVE in mak. 
ing interceſſion perpetually *. | | | 
Tur VacriM bleeding, then, points out this Passive part of the 
ſatisfaction ; but the Acrivx part, that which claims, ſo neceſſarily, 
the acknowledgment, and. adoration, of mankind to that beneficent, 
bleſſed, Being, that offered the atonement, and makes interceſſion, 
would not have been pointed out in this emblemat ical act, unleſs ſome 
thing, or perſon, to repreſent him, aQing in that capacity, had been 
fixed upon; ſomething adorned with the higheſt SyMBoLs of purity, 
ſanctity, and perſection, offering and interceding for mankind ; and 
who can fail to ſee theſe characters in the High- Prieſt? | 
| | ER | AND | | 
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At N D thereſore, as has been obſerved in the caſe of the Vier M, no 


one, who believes the INSTITUTION divine, can doubt that the end 


and meaning of each particular was explained, when the obleryance 
was firſt appointed. 

AND whoever admits this, muſt alſo ſee that the original Rrvr- 
LATION was very clear, circumſtantiate, and. diſtin ; and that the 
MEMORIALS inſtituted for preſerving the knowledge, then revealed, 


and maintaining the impreſſion of it on the ſpirits of men, were very 


expreſſive and ſignificative, and with great accuracy adjuſted to the 


ways of thinking of thoſe who recorded every thing, intended to be 


known, by EMBLEMs, and SYMBOLICAL repreſentations, however 
ſome of the particulars may not be now clear to us who know not 


the proper meaning of ſome of their Sy MBorLs. 


THe aſſumption of the Levites in place of the firt-born is, viſibly, 
no older than Moſes ; but it ſeems very clear the frſt- born were, 
before that inſtitution, in ſome ſenſe, what Haron wore on the plate 
of the mitre, HoLy, or HoLIN ESS to Jehovah; and were all, as 
repreſentatives of che great INTERCESS0R, entitled to ſhed BLooD, 
and exerciſe the Prieſtly office, till the change was made, for very 
wife, and juſt, reaſons. 

No more is recorded of the firſt promiſe than that The ſeed of the 
woman ſhould bruiſe the head of the ſerpent : So that it does not 
appear, from this text, to have been originally declared that the 
SAVIOUR was to proceed from a VIA GIN. 

AN p, if that had been declared, it would have been difficult to 
have found out any Repreſentation fit to expreſs, and keep up the 
memory of, it. 

BESLI DES, that the expectation of being the mother of that Sa- 
viour might have, with 6e/eving women, prevented marriage, as 
the ſame hopes promoted it among the Iſtaclites, who looked for 
that ſeed, in the ordinary way ; nay prompted ſome women to un- 
lawful actions with men of the Line, who they ſuppoled had the pro- 
miſe of the Seed, as Lots * - Tamar, the Midianitiſh wo- 
man; Bathſheba, &c. 

Bo r we find the expectation of the promiſed Seed was confined 
to the firſt- born, that which opened the womb. 

Primogeniture was reckoned after the mother; the firſt-born of 
a a ſecond wife was entitled to the r/g/rs attending it, in ee of 


the 


( 63) 

the ſecond fon of a firſt wife tho' born, in point of time, ever ſo 
long before him. v. 1 Cron. 5. 1, 2. 8 

A p the right of Primogeniture was confined to the male opening 
the womb ; ſo that, if a daughter came firſt, the right ceaſed in the 
ſubſequent ſons. 1 5 | 

Ir muſt have been for ſome very important end that God marked 
out this circumſtance of the fy/?-born, the firſt that opened the womb, 
with fo extraordinary characters, that as the firſt-born amongſt men 
was to be holy to the Lord, and to officiate as Prieſt, or Interceſſor, 
the f:r/?-born among beaſts were alſo to be holy to the Lord, to be of- 
fercd to him, if clean; if unclean, to be ranſomed. 
Wno, then, can doubt that the prerogative of Pr 1ESTHOOD was 
_ annexed to the t- born, to keep in mind, and to point forth, that 
the great INTERCESSOR was to be a firſt-born ; and that the fir/?-born, 
in every family, were choſen for the PR 1esTHooD, as fo many Types, 
or /ymbolical repreſentations of him. | 

Ar the firſt peopling, and, afterwards, at the repeopling of the 
earth, when men began to ſpread, and ſeparate into new ſettlements, 
it was neceſſary to keep up the ſervice of God, and the knowledge of 
his REVELATION, by the eſtabliſhed SYMBoLs; to have a Prie 
who could ſhed BLOOD, and make atonement, in every family. And 
it ſeems certain every family had its Prieſt (the firſt-born) its holy 

things, and all the appurtenances of religious ſervice. © 
Wu ambition joined many families into common-wealths, or 
kingdoms, and human prudence would make laws, this right of 
PRIESTHOOD could not fail to come under ſome regulations, different 
from the original INSTITUT1oN ; tho, for the firſt ages of the world, 
it remained ſtill in the higheſt eſteem. „ 

Wur men, from their vain imaginations, began to miſtake, or 
miſinterpret, the original REVELATI1ON, and to deviſe new notions, 
and new ſervices, for themſelves, it became neceſſary to republiſh RE- 
VELATION, with all the marks of omnipotent power; and, to pre- 
vent miſtakes for the future, it was fit to erect the Fewsſb ſtate, as 
above hinted, and to give them the keeping of the Law, and the ob- 
ſervation of all the rites, and ceremonies. | 

BUT as this Law could not poſſibly have been fo accurately ob- 
ſerved whilſt the Pn1tsTHooD was executed, at large, by the f- 
born in every family, it pleaſed God to aher the original inſtitution, 
and to make choice of one particular tribe for his ſervice; and, * 
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of that tribe, of the firſt-born and his deſcendants for ever to ſerve at 


the altar, and to repreſent the High Firſt-born, the great Inter- 
ceſſor, in all the Hmbolical ſervice that ſupported the knowledge, the 


faith, the hope, of thoſe that feared God. 


AN b, in the very order for changing the InsT1TUTION, the 
knowledge of the original inſtitution is preſerved ; the Levites arc 
ſaid to be taken in place of the fr/?-born; and the regard for the 


| 745 born is ſtill preſerved, as holy to the Lord, by making it neceſ- 


lary to redeem them by an oblation; not to ſpeak of the preroga- 


tives ſtill accruing to them by the Zewſh civil conſtitution, 


THOUGH the 7ewiſb law has a particular, additional, reaſon for 
the ſanctity of the fir/?-born, to commemorate the delivery of their 
firſt-born from the common calamity of the firſt-born in Egypt; yet, 
by the proceeding of God towards the Egyptian firſt born, it is evi— 
dent the notion of their importance was ſtrong, before that event. 

IN the original meſſage which Moſes was to deliver from JEHovan 
to Pharaoh, Iſrael is called his firſt-born: and, if Pharaoh did not 
diſmiſs him, Jehovan was to flay Pharaoh's firft-born ; and the 
ſame Iſrael is, afterwards, called a nation of PRIESTS. 

Wurd Pharaoh, hardned by his vain heart, and doubtleſs prompted 
by the Prieſts of thoſe gods whom he ſerved, refuſed to let the fir/?- 
born, the Prieſts of JEhovan go, the threat was /iterally executed; 
all his fir//-barn were ſlain, and the fir/t-born of Iſrael were deli- 
yereq. - 

Ir Egypt had any hopes F rom their firſt-born, the threat was ſet 
vere, and the execution terrible; and we ee it prevailed, aboye all 
the other judgments, for the deliverance of Iſrael. 

AN b that Egypt had hopes from their fir/?-born is very likely, 
from what appears to have been the practice, and opinion, of their 
neighbours, who burned to Mo/och, and ſacrificed, on great exigencies, 
their fir/t-born, in hopes of placating the offended Deity : Whence 
could a practice 1o, ſeemingly, monſtrous come, but from” the firſt 
promiſe miſunderſtood ? 

Eſau's ſelling his birthright, the infamous character that brought 
him, the, ſeemingly, extraordinary ſteps his mother took (when 
*tis not obſerved that ſhe was directed by the Oracle) and the loſs of 
the bleſſing conſequent upon it, ſufficiently ſhew the high eſteem of 
Primageniture, beſore the days of Pharaoh. And, indeed, the 
parting lo cheap with a \ privilege lo high, as repreſenting the Inter- 


ceſſor 


{ 6g. } 
ceſſor between God and Man, gives a very vile idea of E/zu, if one 
can help calling him a Freethinker, which he could hardly be, conſi- 
dering his concern for the bleſſing. 0 RY 1:2 
THarT Prieſthood and Primogentture went, antiently, together, 
we gather from prophane hiſtory, 4 Ee, 


Rex, Anius idem, Phebique ſacerdos. 


The Lacedemonian Kings were both Prieſts and Kings, becauſe it 
could not be decided which was firſt-born; and almoſt all the an- 
tient kings ſacrificed. I Js 
WHATEVER corruptions imagination introduced in religion, the 
Prieſthood was ever held in great honour; the original inſtitution 
was ſtrangely depraved in the Roman ſtate, but ftill the Priz/thood 
continued to enjoy, at leaſt, it's antient titles; the term of Rex ſa- 
crorum, Rex ſacrificulus, went down through the Raman common- 
wealth, where the title of Rex was abominated, And the Roman 
Emperors, notwithſtanding their ignorance, and vanity of aſpiring 
aſter DEe1F1caT10N for themſelves, yet affe&ed the title of Pontifex 
Maximus, as an honour, and a ſecurity to their government. 
Tux religious regard for SACRIFICATURE,- and the reverence for 
the PRIEsTHooD muſt have been ſtamped deep upon the minds of men, 
by a very extraordinary authority; elſe they could not have endured 
for ſo many generations, and amongſt nations fo little conyerſant with 
each other. : 7 8 l _ | 
Tno' Rome, and the Greek commonwealths, eſtabliſhed on le- 
yelling principles, ſeem to haye forgot that any prerogative at all 
was due to Primogeniture, yet it was not fo with more northern 
nations, whoſe notions were leſs corrupted with imaginations. The 
Goths, the Franks, and the other People called Barbarians, who 
overthrew the Roman Empire, preſerved continually a regard for it, 
and have left large prerogatives attending upon it over all Europe. 

As the original REVELATION, for the preſervation whereof thoſe 
rites, ceremonies, and obſervances, were inftituted, diſcovered to 
man, in the ordinance of Sacr1iFICATURE, the chief foundation of 
his faith, and hope; ſo, it is evident from other rites, obſervances, 
and ſymbols or emblems, conſtantly obſerved, and preſerved, that 
from the beginning man was taught his duty, what he was to do with 
reſpect to, and what he was to believe concerning, the Deity. 5 | 

| 85 7 
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Or this the univerſal practice of ABLUTION, or waſhing with 
water, is an inſtance which, from the carlieſt times, has taken place 
over the whole known world. 
Tur Iſraelites, before they received the Law, were to waſh 
themſelves, when they were to approach the preſence of God : all 
Nations had their LusrRATIONs, by ſprinkling of water. The High- 
Prieſt, and his ſons, were to waſh their fleſh, as often as they went 
about any part of the ſacred work; and the children of 1/7ae/, upon 


any uncleanneſs, were to waſh with water, in many caſes, with par- 


ticular ceremonies. | | 

TOUCHING any filth, or naſtineſs, a dead carcaſs of any kind, 
the fore or iſſue of man, or woman, were ſaid to pollute, were ſuffi- 
cient to debar the party from appearing before the Lord, who is 
deſcribed as abominating every thing that is unclean; and ABLUT10N, 
with certain other obſervances, were ſufficient to put an end to that 
uncleanneſs, and to admit to the ſervice of God. + 

No man, in his ſenſes, can think that the external uncleanneſs of 
any perſon, in the literal ſenſe, or the imputed uncleanneſs, as one 
may ſay, by the touch of an unclean thing, could be offenſive to God 
much leſs that waſhing with water, conſidered as an external act only, 
could remove any real, internal uncleanneſs ; and that, therefore, it 
is impoſſible to doubt that both the one, and the other ſignified ſome- 
thing more than is in the letter expreſſed. | 

T no, by the Light of Nature, we can diſcover that this creation 


had an author eternal, infinitely perfect, and particularly infinitely 
juſt, good, wiſe, and intelligent; yet we, who can frame to ourſelves 


no adequate idea of our own ſouls, and who know nothing about them, 
but the little we collect from what we feel tranſaQting in ourſelves, 
ought not to be ſurprized, that, without REVELATION, we can frame 
to ourſelves no juſt notion of the inviſible God; but ought rather to 


be amazed at the impudence of thoſe, who pretend to decide what 


God is, or is not, and what he can, or cannot do, from the notions. 
they have framed to themſelves of his attributes, nature, and per- 
fection. | | e | 

Tux firſt hint we have in the ſacred Book that can help us to any 


notion of the Deity is, that man was framed in his Likeness, and ac- 


cording to his image; from whence we may not only collect the intelli- 
gence of the Deity, which Nazure ſufficiently diſcoyers, but alſo in- 
DL 1 | clinations, 


„ 


elinations, or diſpoſitions, in the divine mind, to which thoſe in the 
mind of man, in the ſtate of perfection, were ſomething ſimilar. 
DISsLIK INC, hatred, anger; liking, pleaſure in the adings ol 
creatures, love, jealouſy, inclination reſtrained, compaſſion and con- 
cern, are affections which the Miſe men of this world hold the Deity 
incapable of, they look ſo like paſſions that cannot touch a Being 
infinitely perfect, and eſſentially happy; and in this reaſoning they 
agree with Epicurus, who rejected all providence, touching the 
things of this world, becauſe he looked upon the care it preſup- 
poled o be troubleſome to the Deity. | 5 
B u T REVELATION differs from theſe Viſe men; it deſcribes the 
Deity as poſſeſſed of affections, and inclinations, fimilar to thoſe that 
a perfect man may feel in himſelf, and ſomething ſtill higher and 
peculiar to God: Deteſtation, hatred and abhorrence, of fin; anger, 
and wrath againſt the ſinner, as ſuch; Compaſſion towards the miſe- 
rable, and concern; Deſire, tho' ſometimes without ſucceſs, to ſave, 
and to reform; Love to thoſe that do well, ſatisfaction in their well- 
doing; pleaſure in the acknowledgments, and praiſes, of thoſe bene- 
fitted, and attention to their requeſts ; as well as jealouſy, and indig- 
nation, at the ſetting up any Rival for acknowledgment and praiſe. 
Naw if any man will give himſelf leave to conſider to what pur- 
poſe God diſplayed ſo much wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, in the 
formation, and preſeryation, of this whole material ſyſtem, of man, 
and of all other living creatures; to what purpoſe man had diſcern- 
ning and reaſon given him; to what purpoſe he had the ideas, and 
the law of right, and wrong, imprinted on his mind ; and to what 
purpoſe he had in his heart planted a diſpoſition to admire, to adore, 
to reverence, to acknowledge, to thank, and to praiſe; he cannot 
long be in ſuſpence between REVELATION and IMAGINATION, but 
muſt aſſent to the truth of what the Deity has revealed ? | 
Dip God exert infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, in the crea- 
tion of this world; did he give man eyes, and underſtanding, to ſee 
that wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, and a heart diſpoſed to admire, 
adore, and praiſe ; and will it nevertheleſs be ſaid that this admiration, 
adoration, and praiſe is indifferent to him? Muſt it not, neceſſarily, be 
concluded that theſe things are well pleaſing to the Deity, and that 
the man who yields them is acceptable to him, ſtands in his fayour, 
and good-will, and may be conſidered as beloved of him? And muſt 
it not, with equal certainty, be TOR that the man who * 
| 5 2 0 
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to anſwer the end of his creation, who neglects to pay God that adora- 
tion, praiſe, and ſervice, that is due; who fixes his heart on the 
creature, in place of the Creator; and who gratifies thoſe luſts, and 
purſuits, he has ſet up in the room of God, at the expence of breaking 
the laws of right and wrong, implanted in his breaſt, is diſagreeable to 
God, the Object of his anger, and indignation; and that his ſinful, 
treaſonable actions are oſſenſive to that Being that delights in right, in 
harmony, and in order? 5 5 

Philoſophers may puzzle themſelves, and others, with reaſoning, 
from abſtra& notions which they have framed to themſelves, as the 
think fit; they poſſibly may not ſee how a Being infinitely, and eſſen · 
tially, perfect and happy, can admit of acceſſion to, or diminution 
from, that happineſs; but their not being able perfectly to com- 
prehend how this is ſo, will be nb good reaſon to disbelieve what 
the Deity declares concerning himſelf; or to perſuade that God is 
not pleaſed with the doing of his will, and diſpleaſed at doing the 
contrary. | 3 | 7 

AND, if we can bring our ſelves up to believe that the infinitely 
perſect Spin ir is pleaſed; and affected, with the rectitude of the ſpi- 
rits of men, with the ſentiments therein framed, and with the joy 
and gratitude that flows thence, in expreſſions of praiſe, acknow- 
ledgment, and adoration, we ſhall have ſmall ground to doubt (what 
the Deity formally reveals) that his Se1R1T acts reciprocally on men, 
that it enlightens, enlivens, and encourages them towards their duty, 
and felicity. | "SH Rs 
Non is the ceſſation of miracles, for ſome centuries; or the ob- 
. ſeryation that nature follows, in all things falling under our cogniſance, 
a' ſettled, fixed, mechanical, courſe, purſuant to certain eſtabliſhed 
rules, any ground to doubt of the communication between the infi- 
nite Se1RIT, and the ſpirits of men, which, the ſcripture ſays, is 
and ever has been open. The godly diſpoſition, the religious ac- 
tings, of the ſoul operate, as one may ſay, mechanically upon the 
Deity, producing ſatisfaction and complacency; and that, again, acts 
reciprocally upon the ſoul, by that ſort of mechaniſm, or manner of 
operation, by which ſpirit operates on ſpirit. Were the caſe not fo, 
God would not have been delighted with prayers, and praiſes, he 
would not have commanded ebe them; and the duty of 
man, in the religious acts of the heart, inſtead of being a bleſſing and 
enjoyment, would be a burthen to Him. 


WE 


A 
Wr are ſo well acquainted with the perturbations, the tranſports, 
the ruffles, that pleaſures and paſſions produce in ourfelves, that we 
are unwilling to allow any ſuch aſſections in the Deity ; But why 
muſt affe&ions and inclinations produce ſuch diſturbances in the Deity 
as they do in us? May not God deteſt fin, diſlike the ſinner, and even 
deſtroy him, without being ruffled, or ſuffering his eſſential happi- 
neſs to be impaired ? May he not have affections and inclinations like 
to ours, without thoſe inconyeniences that, in our weak frame, at- 
tend them? . | 55 
Go pd cannot be deſirous, ſays a Reaſoner, that any thing ſhould 
happen, and yet that thing not happen; becauſe, if he were truly 
deſirous, his OMN1IPOTENCE would infallibly effect it. But, then, 
the Reaſoner does not conſider that this deſire is only ſpoken of the 
diſpoſition, the inclination, of the Deity, and not of any formal act 
of the will. The inclination, the diſpoſition, may lie ſtrongly one 
way, and yet there may be inſuperable obſtacles that hinder to will 
what the mind inclines to. . 
A Prince may have the ſtrongeſt inclination to pardon an offender 
convicted, ſuppoſe his favourite ſon, guilty of a crime of the higheſt 
nature, and moſt dangerous example, and yet reaſons of juſtice and 
polity may determine his will not to follow that inclination. . In the 
ſame way, why may not the Deity be deſirous, and even ſollicitous, 
that a thing may happen, which, becauſe of higher conſiderations, he 
cannot interpoſe in, that is, cannot formally and abſolutely will ſhould 
happen? „„ N 
THESE refleQions, and many more of the ſame kind, that muſt 
occur on reading the Scriptures, leave it very plain that the language 
of that book, which deſcribes the Deity's actings, affections, and in- 
clinations, in terms borrowed from the ufage, the ſentiments and reſo- 
lutions of men, is not ſo figurative as it is: generally ſuppoſed to be; 
and that we ought to underſtand it ſomething more literally than Rea- 
ſoners are willing to allow 5 | 5 
IN every page of the ſacred Book God inculcates his averſion to, 
and abhorrence of ſin, and his deteſtation of ſinners. $0 BH 
T o give men ſome notion of this averſion, and diſlike, he borrows: 
that idea of loathing and abhorrence, that men feel on the fight, or 
touch, of any naſty, unclean, loathſom, object. — _ TEE 08 
Gop repreſents himſelf holy, pure, undefiled, ſeparated from ſine 
ners, of purcr eyes than that he can behold iniquity. 3 
N N E 
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HE repreſents ſin as uncleanneſs, pollution, loathſomneſs, in the 
higheſt degree; and ſimilitudes are taken from many vile, impure, 


abominable things to deſcribe it. 


' AND he repreſents the ſinner, as polluted by fin, unclean, and 
therefore abhorred, and incapable to approach his PURITY, in that un- 
clean ſtate, 7 5 . 

Bur, then, as this picture, by itfelf, would be fit only to diſtract, 
and drive the ſinner to deſpair; he, at the ſame time, repreſents a 
pollibility of wiping away this pollution, and waſhing the ſinner clean, 
by means very natural, and very eaſy to be come at. | | 
' To the end, therefore, that this image ſhould be the more ſtrongly 
impreſſed'on men's minds, and the picture come the more frequently 
before their eyes, it pleaſed God, at the firſt REvELATION of his will, 
and INSTITUT10N of religious ceremonies and ſervice, to direct a total 
abſtinence from the touch of every thing that was, either in itſelf, or in 
the apprehenſion of mankind, unclean, foul,, or loathſome. 

Ir pleaſed God, alſo, to command the abſtaining from ſeveral things 
that do not ſeem, in their own nature, to be unclean or loathſome ; 
and to declare that, by the very contact of ſuch things, men became im- 
pure, were unclean, and abominable in the eyes of God, and therefore 
could not be admitted into his holy Preſence, or to any religious act. 

B v T this impurity was to be purged away by Ablution, or aſperſion, 


according to the preſcription in the ſeveral cafes, when the party was 


waſhed in water, and purifyed, he might preſent himſelf before 
God; bnt if, knowing his uncleanneſs, he mixed in the ſervice of God 
without being purifyed, the offence was capital, he was to be cut off 
from his people. . 2 | : | 
Tu Is conſtitution muſt, neceſſarily, produce the greateſt nicety, 
and care to preſerve cleanlineſs, in thoſe who put any value on the 
favour and ſervice of God. | | 

AND, if they were not ſo ſtupid as to look only to the Letter, 
the external act, it muſt for ever keep in their view the purity and 
holineſs of God; the uglineſs and deformity of fin, the abhorrence 
God had of it, and of the ſinner, the neceſſity of avoiding it, if one 


would have any communication with the Deity ; and the mercy and 


goodneſs of God in providing a purification to cleanſe from it, ſuch 
as could as eaſily be come at as common water, and was as eſſectual 


to remoye the filth of ſin, as water was for common naſtineſs. 


Tat 


. (72) 

Trax whole of this INSTITUTION, which was as antient and uni- 
verſal as ſacrifice, is obviouſly mbolical and inſtructive; and, if the 
real meaning of it was loſt, if men began to think there was any real 
impurity in the touch of a dead carcaſe, or any real vertue to purge fin 


in water, it muſt be evidence of their utter degeneracy, blindneſs and 


corruption. | | 
PERHAPS, things not really impure were to be avoided as ſuch, 
to create thegreater circumſpection, and to bring the inſtruction oſtner 
in view. | | 
IT is not reaſonable to think that God ſhould enjoin, or prohibit, 


in matters of religon, any thing in itſelf abſolutely indifferent, under 


ſevere penalties, purely to be a teſt of obedience. 

Hor it is reaſonable to think that a thing in itſelf indifferent may 

be commanded, to keep up the memory of any fact, or precept, to 

impart knowledge, and preſerve inſtruction. OE 
ABSTAINING from the altar after any external pollution could 

not poſſibly have been enjoined, under the pain of death, but for 


the important leſſon it was intended to teach of the holineſs of God, 


and the purity of heart, neceſſary to thoſe that would approach 
him. l | | 
EATING the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
would not have been prohibited, but to warn our farſt parents againſt 
the ambitious deſire of knowing more than came to their ſhare, and 
the preſumptuous conceit of relying on their own knowledge, and 
following their own imaginations which deſtroyed them, and con- 
tinues to miſlead, and undo, multitudes of their weak, vain, de- 
ſcendafits. | f | 
TA x ſpecies of Infidels that glories in the title of Fxee-THINK- 
ERS, who ſet up their own knowledge and underſtanding againſt 
the Revelation of God, ſplit upon the ſame rock on which our firſt 


parents ſhipwrecked, notwithſtanding the beacon that has been fixed 


on it from the creation of the world. Ls 
” CIRCUMC1S1 oN may have ſerved for a mark of diſtinction to 
the 1/rarlites, becauſe it was not practiſed by their neighbours in 
Canaan, though it was by the other deſcendants of Abraham and 


Iſaac, Iſhmae! and Eſau : But it had undoubtedly a higher meaning, 


and probably an origin earlier than the days of Abraham. 
Tua it had a higher meaning is certain from the frequent de- 
RT Wo 8 clarations 
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clarations that a circumciſed heart, a heart cut off and ſeparated 
from all unruly luſts, and affeRions, is what God delights in. | 

AND that it had an earlier origin, ſeems to be very evident, from 
the early obſervance of that inſtitution, amongſt many nations who 
cannot be believed to have received it from Avraham, or his deſcen- 
r | 1 5 

M may dream, but it is impoſſible to perſnade one that has 


his eyes open, and who reflects on the bitter animoſities that muſt 
have been between the Egyprians and the Iſtaelites, the high con- 


tempt the former muſt have entertained of the latter, the vanity and 


tenaciouſneſs of the Prieſts of Egypt, with reſpect to the myſteries 


of their religion, and the impiety and abomination which the religi- 


cous ſervice of the Iſraelites appeared to them to be ſtuffed with, that 
the Egyptian Prieſts, (and they, principally, were in the earlicſt 
times circumciſed) would haye ſubmitted to follow the deſpiſed, de- 


teſted, Iſraelites in a bloody practice of this kind, and would have 

tranſmitted it, as ſacred, to their deſcendants. . 
AN p, indeed, if it had been meant only for a ſign of diſtinction 

for Iſrael, it ought not to have deſcended to Iſbmael, and Eſau, 


but ought to have been confined to the twelve tribes. 


Ir may, reaſonably, therefore be looked on as one of the origi- 
nal Tuſtitutions appointed juſt after the FAL which, though re- 
tained here and there, particularly in Egypt, had nevertheleſs been 


left off in Abraham's country, where idolatry began to prevail; and 


was therefore renewed to Abraham, when he was ſelected, from his 
depraved country, to be the father of a people to whom the original 

Revelation ſhould be republiſhed, and who were to become the keep- 
ers of the Oracles of God. Fo ES: 
TAKING. this, then, to be the caſe, and recollecting that Eve 
roved the tempter to Adam; that love to her, who had forfeited 
y cating, prevailed with him to follow her fate; that inclination to 
women is the moſt fierce, the moſt ungovernable of the deſires and 
luſts of men; and that it was fit ta eſtabliſh, ſome very ſenſible me- 
morial of the offence at the Fall, that ſhould carry inſtruction along 
with, it, to curb and bridle noxious deſires ;. who can help conclu- 
ding, that Circumciſion was appointed to fix a permanent MARK on 
that part of the body, the gratification. of the luſt whereof, had fo 
great a ſhare in the ſeduction of mankind ;. and thereby to admoniſh 
againſt all luſts and carnal gratifications, and to adviſe and inſtruct 
| men 


Co] 1 
men to cut off all ſenſual deſires, and to wean themſel ves from 
them? | 

LVꝝINCG carnally with woman, even with a man's own wife, 
than which nothing is more natural, or more innocent, is, in. the 

eye of the Law, a pollution, and required Ablution, before the par- 
ty could be admitted to the Preſence of God. Why? to prevent 
the ſetting too high a value on it, to check the too fond defire, and 
purſuit, of it; and to ſhew that ſuch deſires, encouraged, are incon- 
ſiſtent with that purity of heart that is required in the ſervice of God, 
who claims poſſeſſion of the whole heart, and will not admit of ri- 
vals. And, if this is the undeniable meaning of that prohibition, it 
is eaſy to ſee the ſenſe of the /jmbolical act of cutting off, and 
| finging away, the FoREsK1N of the fleſh, than which nothing can 
be a more proper Emblem of forward, fierce, fleſhly, appetites, 
and ſenſual delights. 5 | 
Though Circumciſion might have been given to 1/rael, as a Mark 
to diſtinguiſh them from the other adjacent nations ſurrounding Ca- 
naan, and was, by them, to be conſidered as a Mark of the Cove- 
NANT between them and God; yet that does not ſay that the origi- 
nal intention, and emblematical ule of it, was to be dropt, or loſt ; 
on the contrary, it is evident, from the frequent alluſions plainly made 
to the Hymbolical ſenſe of it by the inſpired writers, that it was ftill 
kept in view, and principally to be obſerved, by Iſrael. 
AN p, in like manner, many of the Inſtitutions, which were in 

practice antiently, ſeem to be applied to particular actions or events 
which were near the time of the renewal of thoſe Inſtitutions in the 
Fewiſb Law. But it does not follow from theſe applications that the 
original Inſtitutions, or the ſenſe and meaning of them, were to be 
dropt or loſt. In an earthly affair, each Maelite, when he enter'd 
upon lands in Canaan, was to bring a basket of fruit, and make a 
CoNFESSION why he performed that action; which proves that thoſe 
ſpmbolical acts had a formal meaning; and ſuggeſts that there may 
have been original, formal, Confeſſions, acknowledgments, and 
prayers, attending the acts of Religion or Devotion; though, not be- 
ing recorded, otherwiſe than in general, that once all the Earth had 
one Confeſſion, the particular Forms haye not deſcended to us, with 
ſufficient Evidence. | | | 
NoTHING is more unjuſt than the ſuggeſtion that the obſerva- 
| tion 
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tion of the SanraTH, or ſeventh Day, was to take place only a- 


mongſt the 1/raelites. | 
Ir the Scriptures are to be the rule, the Sabbath had its origin 
immediately upon the Creation, and before the FALL. God is ſaid 
to have RESTED on the ſeventh day from his work, and to have Hal. 
lowed the ſabbath day, on which it was criminal, nay capital, to do 
any work. | 
A the antient, profane, writers are to be ſearched, the Sabbath 
will be found ſo antient, that it could not poſſibly have been derived 
from the Fewiſh Law. For not to take notice of the frequent men- 
tion to be met with of Sabbaths, and days of reſt, which might have 
been borrowed from Fewrſh cuſtoms, it is certain that the moſt an- 
tient Greeks, and the more antient Egyptians, divided the time by 
HEBBOMADES, a circle or revolution of ſeven days, to each of which 
they gave the name of ſome planet, except the ſeventh, which they 
dedicated to the ſovereign. of all the heavenly luminaries, the Sun ; 
and this CIicLH being no proper, conſtituent, part of moon, month, 
or year, muſt acceſſarily have flowed from Inſtitution: Nor could 
any thing be a more proper, permanent, MEMORIAL of the Creation 
than the appointing the obſervation of the ſeventh day; at the ſame 
time that, debarring man from work, it ſequeſtered: him to the con- 
templation of the Creation, and its Creator, ſo Formation and its For- 
mer, and allowed his ſoul time to entertain itſelf with objects, pecu- 
liarly fitted for it. 5 . 
Ix every ſeventh day man was to be ſtopped in his career, in pur- 
ſuit of low, earthly, comforts, by a holy reſt, which it was capital 
to proſane by labour; if he was to obſerve this reſt, week after 
week, in memory of God's having reſted the ſeventh day, after ha- 
ving finiſhed the creation in ſix; no mean could be devifed more likely 
to keep up the memory of the creation, and to baniſh the extravagant 
Imagination that the world was eternal; and no Inſtitution could 
lead more neceſſarily, and directly, to employ man, at leaſt one ſe- 
venth part of his time, in thoſe ipeculations that tend to keep up 
communication between the ſoul and the Deity, and to preſerve the 
memory and knowledge of the Revelation of God to man; nor could 
man have been guilty of a more fatal piece of perverſcneſs than to 
diſcontinue, and leave off, the obſervance which, in all appearance, 
drew along with it the loſs of the true ſenſe and meaning of all the 
other Inſtitutions. It is one of the reproaches the moſt inſiſted on 


againſt 


(75) 
againſt wm backſliding Ifavlites, that zhey neglected the ſubbaths of 
the Lor 
Inv the whole of the primitive, religious, ſervice, there is not an 

circumſtance caſual, every particular, every geſture, is inſtructive. 
Ix the Parsence of God man fell upon his face to the ground; 
and, by that act, humbly confeſſed his Or161NnaL : hence bowing 
to the ground is the formal word for worſhipping, which it was high 
treaſon to practice toward any idol. And when, from that poſture, 
man raiſed himſelf to praiſe, and to bleſs God, he raiſed himſelf no 
farther than the knee, ſtill ſo far retaining the poſture of humility ; 
and from this poſture the word to lignify Bleſſing is taken; 3 as Vow - 
ing to the ground is uſed to fignify wor ſBepprngs kneeling is uſed to 
ſignify blefſing. 

IF the original Revelation was compleat, man muſt have been 
told that the Deity was to deſcend to this earth, to dwell there a- 
mongſt men, and to inſtruct by precept and example. 

Ir this was originally revealed, it muſt have been recorded, by 
appointing ſome Hymbolical obſeryance, ſome emblematical wad 
tation. 

Ir, in the Republication of the Law to the Iſraelites, the appoint- 
ment the moft remarkable was to ere, firſt, a tabernacle, and then 
a temple, for the reception of the Preſence of the Deity, who made 
repeated declarations that he was to dwell in the midſt of the chil- 
dren of 7/7ael, that he was to reſide in the tabernacle, firſt, and then 
in the houfe that was to be built for him, and was more particularly 
to reſide between the CHERUBIMS. 

AcCcoRDINGLY, the tabernacle firſt, and then the temple, ha- 
ving been built, 4 Cloud, the Glory of the Lord, or the ſymbol of 
his preſence filled theſe manſions, and the Deity from thence gave 
reſponſes, and direQions, and pronounced Judgments. 

IN the facred writings there are many formal intimations that this 
Inſtitution, and diſpenſation, amongſt the Fews, was typical, and 
predictive that the real GLory of the Lord was to come to the tem- 
ple; that the temple, the /72bol of his manſion, was to be deſtroyed; 
and that the figurative, the emblematical, ſervice, and Inſtitution, 
was to ceaſe, and to giye way to the real Preſence, and ſpiritual in- 
ſtruction of the Deity. 

AN p, indeed, by the ceſſation of all that ſervice, and by the de- 
n of the temple, immediately after the Lord who was expected 

L 2 came 
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came to it, we eyidently ſee the Inſtitution could have been to no o- 
ther end but to create, and keep up, that expectation. 
Bur if we look a little farther back, we ſhall ſee the belief of 
God's reſidence among men, and the practice of building tabernacles, 
and houſes or temples, for that reſidence, much earlier than he re- 


1 


publication 7 the Law from Cinai. 

Mos r of the antient nations had temples, dedicated, for the ſup- 
poſed refidence of their gods. The Philiſtines had a houſe for Da- 
gon, before the Iſraelites had any for JEHovan ; and many cities in 
Canaan are named from the temples of the Deitics worſhipped by the 
inhabitants, | 

Jacob promiſed to make the ſtone, which he anointed at Znz, 
Bethel, the houſe of God, and he was as good as his word ; for, ſome 
years after, he there built an altar, and ſacrificed. 

TAE 1/raelites, upon their going out of Eg ypr, before the Mo- 
ſaick tabernacle was built, had a tabernacle in which they believed 
the Preſence of God to be, and in which the pot of Manna, Gc. 
was laid up. | „ 

Tur idolaters, who came up amongſt the [/raelites, are re- 

proached with having carried in the wilderneſs the tabernacles of 
their gods, whilſt the living God was ſo miraculouſly feeding, and 

protecting them, "Sy WE: 

Tus Practice, which could not poſſibly have come from the 
Law of Moſes, but which the Law of Moſes, as well as the uſage 
of Jacob, and of the Iſraelites, ſhews to have been approved of by 
God, muſt neceſſarily have flowed from divine [n/titution, as early 
as the original Revelation; and was perſectly well calculated to keep 
in mind the original intimation, that God was to humble himſelf ſo 
far as to deſcend to dwell amongſt men, and to create a conſtant ex- 
pectat ion of that event. 85 | | | 

A N b, as we have already obſerved on other occaſions, if this prac- 

- tice had not had ſome very authentick inſtitution for its original, it 
is ſcarce poſlible it ever ſhould have univerſally obtained ; nothing 
being more contradictory to the common notions, which the /zg4r of 

nature could afford, than the belief that the immaterial, incompre- 
henſible Being, ſhould dwell in houſes made by hands, and ſojourn 
with ſuch groveling creatures as man. The univerſal practice, then, 
in this inſtance, is ſtrong evidence that it does not depend upon hu- 
man inyention. Imagination, indeed, would miſlead from the in- 

j 3 | denon 
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tention of the Inſtitution, and would graft many impertinencies on 
it, whenever the real deſign was miſtaken ; but there is hardly any 
example of an obſervance, ſo ſeemingly unnatural as this, if univer- 
| fal, that cannot be traced up to a divine original, at leaſt to ſome di- 
vine intimation, or /7/?:tution, that gave occaſion to it. ; 

As the Inſtitution, we are now upon, was of a very high nature, 
and important to be obſerved, and relied on, it is extremely probable 
that the Deity, to devout men (for to ſuch, we know from Scrip- 
ture, God was pleaſed to reveal himſelf) thought fit to give parti- 
cular proofs of his Preſence in the houſe, tabernacle, or place ap- 
pointed for his reſidence. He ſpoke to Moſes from the tabernacle 
of the congregation, before the Moſaick tabernacle was erected: And 
if thoſe temples, or tabernacles, were ſo honoured on particular oc- 
caſions, we may ceaſe to wonder why the Gentiles took up the be- 
lief of Oracular reſponſes from their deities (which, again, is a con- 
ceit they hardly could have taken up without precedent.) Know- 
ing that the true God revealed his will to his true ſervants, in thoſe 
places which he authoriſed to be ſet aſide as for his Preſence, and be- 
lieving their falſe Gods true, and themſelves acceptable ſervants, they 
naturally would accept ſuch communications; and their Imaginations 


might impoſe on them, or make their belief an eaſy prey to any im- 


poſtor, any Prieſt of a falſe God, who ſhould have courage and 
cunning enough to frame a lye. | | 

WHEN we ſee an obſervance has, univerſally, prevailed amongſt 
the heathens, which is afterwards approved of by the Law of Moſes, 
we juſtly conclude it ſprung from divine authority. bs 
 WHEen we ſee cuſtoms, obtaining among the early heathens, which 
are prohibited by the Law, we may ſafely conclude that thoſe 
cuſtoms were not of divine Iuſtitution, but were derived either from 
ſome laudable, pious, practice of the believing Patriarchs, which 
had been abuſed, or from Imagination. 

Trus we ſee the reſpe& among the earlieſt Hrian, and: Greek; 
heathens for BaiTUL1A, ſtones which were ſet up on end, anointed, 
and believed to be ſacred, and in proceſs of time transferred to their 
temples, and revered as ſtatues of their Gods. 

AND we cannot avoid ſeeing the practice of conſecrating, as we 
ſay, a ſtone by Jacob, when, upon the manifeſtation of the Deity, 
he ſet it up, poured oil upon it, yowed a yow, and faid it ſhould 
be BETH-EL, the houſe of God, | | 

Tr | | Bu r, 
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Bur, however that devout act, that ſolemn memorial of Jacob's 
yow, and of the merciful appearance to him, might have been accept- 
able to God; and, however ſuch things might have been religiouſly, 
and acceptably, done by other pious men, before and after him, = 


we ſee the practice is in the Law prohibited, perhaps, beca uſe of its 
being liable to abuſe, and becauſe of the corruptions it had already in- 
troduced. 1 8 . . 

W x ſee, alſo, that the Patriarchs ſhewed particular, ſacred, re- 
ſpc& to ſome ſort of trees. The Oaks of Mare were, in ſome de- 
gree, ſacred to Abraham. It is not impoſlible they might have made 
ſome ſpecies of trees Memorials, to the end they might think on the 
thing ſuch tree repreſented, ſo often as the tree came in their view. 
Abraham planted a Grove, or 'Tree, at Beerſheba, and called there 
on the name of Jehovah, the everlaſting God. Many of theſe emble- 
matical trees, put together, might form groves; and we do know 
that groves were amongſt the moſt antient places of Worſhip, amongſt 
the Nations ; and that particular ſorts of trees were held ſacred to 
certain Deities, amongſt thoſe that had forgot, or rather miſapplied, 
the ſervice of the true God. | : 

Tus x obſervances continued to be reverenced as late as Homer; 
Hector wiſhes for a Stone, or an Oak-Tree, from whence he might 
With ſafety ſpeak to Achilles; and loqui a querct is, in the langnage 
of the old Italians, to ſpeak with ſafety. | | 

AMONGST the things which were abuſed, and, by the renewal 
or Jewiſh inſtitution, were prohibited, ordered to be diſcontinued, 
cut down, and deſtroyed, the Zews have taken in ſacred Trees, or 
Groves: But, it appears, the word which they conſtrue Groves ſig- 
nifies images of Venus, or &c. and it appears that they uſed ſacred 
'Trees, and Groves, to the laſt. . | | 

THERE is another inſtance, of the ſame kind, in the caſe of what 
we tranſlate OR NAMEN TS. The original notion of the word carries 
in it the idea of eg, teſtifying, Ke. and ſome paſſages of the 
{criptures ſeem to point at a very ſurprizing regard ſhewed by the 
Deity to thoſe ornaments. After the defection, in making the golden. 
call, God commands the people, by Moſes, Exod. 33. 4, 5, 6. to 
put off their ornaments from them, that he might know what to do 
unto them. And the people put off their or#aments, and mourned, 
We cannot doubt, then, that the people looked upon thoſe ornaments 
as defences againſt any ſudden miſchiefs, or unlucky caſualties; and; 

| that 
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that this opinion had ſome authority from the conduct of the Deity, 
in providence, and from the practice of godly men, if not even from 
divine inſtitution; and to this early obſervance are owing all the 
Adula all the Taliſmans, the annuli, amongſt the antients, which 
they looked upon as averrancating of evil, and as ſo many defences 
and pre ſervati ves from harm. 
| Taro we know nothing of the Ornaments of the 1/7aelites, yet, 

looking upon the antient Taliſinans, the Abraxas, the Annuli, and 
other gems, that are ſtill preſerved, which are full of inferiptions, 
and Hieroglyphical figures, of which we can make no certain ſenſe, at 
this day; we may naturally conclude that the earlieſt ornament which 
had the vertue, the later were only ſuppoſed to have, were formed 
ſomewhat in the ſame way; and that the Hieroglyphical figures, with 
which they were charged, repreſented ſome ſacred diſcoveries, or pro- 
miſes, worn on certain parts of the body, to be perpetual memoran- 
dums of the propoſitions expreſſed in thoſe emblems. 
Ax p, accordingly, when the Law was given, by Moſes, in wri- 
ting, in the room of that preſerved, formerly, by Hieroglyphicłs, 
we ſee injunctions that the people ſhould wear the Law, or parts of 
it, as Sigus upon their hands, and for Frontlets between their eyes, 
Deut. 6. 8. which the later Zews, underſtanding /zterally, wrote 
paſſages, as they conceived the moſt remarkable, of the Law on 
vellum, which they rolled up in PhylaFeries, and wore on their 
arms, and foreheads, with a ſuperſtitious regard, in the days of 
Chriſt ; and it is for the oſtentatious, hypocritical, uſe of them, mak- 
ing broad their Phylafteries, the Phariſees are reproved, Matth. 
2:3. 5. and not for their being at all uſed, as ſome ſuppoſe ; which 
ſhews that the wearing thoſe S;zns, and Frontlets was literally, and 
not in a figurative ſenſe only, enjoined. N 
Ir we oblerve the Paſſages of the Law of Moſes, in which the 
wearing thoſe Hing, and Frontlets, are recommended, we ſhall find 
them exceeding important; and that the intent of the recommendation 
is to keep, for ever, and attentively, in memory the particular tranſ- 
action, or declaration, to which they relate, by way of evidence 
that ſuch a tranſaction hapned, or ſuch a declaration was made; and, 
in this light they agree with the ſenſe of the word we tranſlate Or- 
naments, which implies bearing evidence, teſtifying : and, if the 
meaning of this later InST1TUTION was to inculcate, by written Me- 
morandums, the important paſſages of the Law, or the ew:ſh c- 
nomy, it is very natural to think that the end of thoſe Hieroglyphical 
| 1 | Ornaments, 
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Ornaments, in uſe before the written Law, was of the ſame nature, 
to preſent frequently to men's view the moſt ſignal articles of the ori- 
ginal Revelation. Cf . 
Me N, who have not ſufficiently enquired, may make it an ob- 
jection to the goodneſs of God, with an intent to impeach the truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion; that the world, on the ſuppoſition of the 
Chriſtian ſcheme, was ſuffered to lie ſo long in darkneſs: that the 
Judaick religion was confined, and hidden, in myſteries ; and that the 
Chriſtian religion came too late, and attended with too lender evi- 
dence; but, after giving due attention to theſe hints, they muſt con- 
ſeſs the original publication of the revealed will of God full, and per- 
fet ; that inſtructive leſſons were conveyed in every Rite, Ceremony, 
Obſervance, and Inſtitution ; that the ſtrongeſt Memorials were eſta- 
bliſhed of what was declared, was to be believed, and hoped for ; 
that perpetual Memorandums were appointed for bringing into men's 
minds their duty, and ſtrengthning their belief, and their hopes; and 
that this knowledge, thoſe inſtitutions, and theſe hopes, reached 
over the bulk of mankind, before the renewal of the Law to Iſrael. 
Tho mankind ſo corrupted themſelves, ſo cooled and ſlackened in 
their duty, and purſued fo wantonly, and preſumptuouſly, their own 
imaginations, as to have loſt almoſt all the knowledge of the things 
revealed, and of the end and deſign of the Inſtitutions; and to have 
preſeryed no more than ſome great lines of external obſervances, which 
ſerve at this day for evidence, only, that there was a very early 
REVELATION of the will of God to mankind, joined with hopes of 
mercy; but do not ſhew what the particulars were of that RxvELATION, 
which can be gathered, only, from conſidering the ſacred Inſtitution, 
as it is delivered, compleatly, in the Law, explained by the PRorhErs, 

and perfected by the GosPEL. | "ND 
Box, after all, tho' in the Inſtitutions, already referred to, one 
may ſee very diſtinctly, almoſt, all the articles of the Chri/tian faith, 
and hope; yet, if the original REvELATIoN went no farther, it muſt 
be owned there are ſome great points wanting, ſomething diſcloſed 
in the GosPEL, relating to the Deity, that the declarations and m/ti- 
tutions, hitherto mentioned, do not extend to, and that the %% of 
Nature, by itſelf, could not diſcover. t | 
Tux Goſpel informs, preciſely, and formally, that tho' the God- 
head is eſſentially one, yet there are in the divine eſſence three Per- 
ſons, equal in perfection, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
That the Son, to ſatisfy eſſential juſtice, took on him fleſh, was 
| | - united 
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united to the humanity, ſuffered for ſinners, made atonement Cl 


them, raiſed the Man, to whom he was Joined, from the dead, glo- 
rified him with himſelf, and is to make continual interceſſion for ſin- 


ners; and that the Holy Spirit, upon the aſcenſion of the, Son of 


Cod, was ſent to inſtruct, to comfort, and, as one may ſay, to inſpire 


all who, believing in Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould endeayour to do their 


duty, to ſerve, and to glorify God. 5 
T Ax this is true every CHriſtian believes, and whoever does ſo 
feels the expediency of being acquainted with it, as it exalts his ſen- 
timents of the wiſdom, the juſtice, the mercy, the goodneſs, the love, 
of God ; and lets him know how to place his acknowledgment, his 
ſervice, his adoration, at the ſame time that it cautions him againſt 
thoſe ſins, and abuſes, that can be waſhed away no other ways than 
by the blood of the Son of God. e Re ona. 
Asp, as this is true, and highly neceſſary to be known, it would 
not be of a piece with the reſt of the tenor of the goodneſs, and con- 
deſcenſion, of the Deity, if, in the original Revelation of Grace, this 
was not alſo intimated to mankind, however the perverſity, and pre- 
_ ſumption of human imagination, and invention, may have con- 


founded, and, thereby, in a great meaſure, have loſt the Memorials 


inſtituted for preſerving this REVELATION. 


Ix will be granted by every Freethinker, becauſe it is the foun- 


dation of his own belief, or rather unbelief, that, conſulting nature, 
unity is eſſential to the Deity; and that nothing is leſs deducible 
from the Light of Nature than a Plurality of Deities, nay that a 


Plurality, in the common ſenſe, is inconſiſtent with it, and therefore 
impoſſible. | 


Ir is, at the ſame time, true in fact that all the antient nations en- 


tered readily into the belief of a Plurality of Deities, how contrary 
ſoever the opinion might be to the light of Nature; and continued 
in that faith till Chriſtianity beat them out of it. 5 

ON E would not infer from this that Polyt hei ſin was an article of the 
original Revelation, becauſe we ſee the heathens grafted many miſ- 
taken imaginations upon what was originally revealed; but it ſeems to 


be a fair concluſion that ſomething, concerning the Deity, not diſco- 


verable by the light of Nature, and ſeemingly diſſonant to it, was 
originally revealed, from whence this falſe but univerſal opinion 
took it's birth: and if the doctrine of the Trinity was originally pro- 


mulgated, and believed, it is eaſy to ſee how it might degenerate 


into 
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= 6 POLYTHEISM, as the Chriſtian TRINITY ran the hazard of 
doing. | 26 


Ir this reflection is candidly weighed ; if one conſiders that the 


5 firſt teacher of Polytheiſm could not poſſibly deduce his doQtine 
from reaſon, but muſt neceſſarily ſupport it from authority; and if 


one then enquires what degree of authority would be ſufficient to 
draw all mankind into the ſettled belief of this monſtrous propoſition, 
or indeed of any thing a-kin to it, from which this, by imagination 
or deduction, can be derived, he muſt needs conclude the authority 
muſt be, at leaſt believed, divine, before reaſonable creatures could 
give credit to it, and could be brought to ſpeak of, and make their 
addreſſes to, Gods in the plural number. 

Ir is impoſſible to make this reflection without joining to it, what 
has been already obſerved, that the word ELOHIM, uſed in the 


Hebrew Scriptures to ſignify God, is plural; owned by all to be 


ſuch, and particularly by the Zews, who have the idea of plurality 
in the higheſt contempt, and who make in their tranflations a very 
ridiculous diſtinction, rendring the ſame ſpecifick word when, as the 
apprehend, it relates to the true God ſingular, but plural, Dii Gods, 
when it relates to the objects of the pagan worſhip. | | 
'Tr1s reflection is the more important that the word ELohI has 
confeſſedly a ſingular ELan uſed ſometimes, but not often, in ſerip- 
ture, Now when the ſacred writers make uſe almoſt always of the 
plural word, not from neceflity, but from choice, it is hardly poſſible 
to believe that this choice is altogether without meaning, and that a 
word, fit not to inform but to miſlead, was employed by the Deity, in 


the written inſtructions given to mankind, 


Tur eus, and with them thoſe pretended Chriſtians who reject 
the Trinity, as well as ſome who admit it, but are loth to lay 
much ſtreſs on the idiom of a language, they do not give themſelves 
the trouble to underſtand, ſtrive to invalidate this obſervation, by 


ſuggeſting that the plural may be uſed honoris causa ; as Princes, in 


our days, expreſs themfelves, We and Ou, and perſons of condition, 
ſpoken to, arc addreſſed by pronouns in the plural number. 
Bur not to inſiſt on what is moſt certain truth, that the ſcripture 
language is, in every other inſtance, oppoſite to this ſuggeſtion, con- 
ſtantly uſing the ſingular when Jehova ſpeaks of himſelf, and moſt fre- 
quently joining verbs and pronouns inthe ſingular number to the plural 
ELot1M ; there are many caſes in which the expreſſion cannot — 


( 3g ) 


| be reconciled to this Jeweſh pretence, of which this may be an ex- 


who exi/ts, neceſſarily. 


_ theſe different ELonim were but one Jehovah, one neceſſarily exiſtent 


ample. Gen. 3. 22. And Fehovah Elohim ſaid behold the man is 


become like one of us to know good and evil. Here the expreſſion 


is diſtin, and unambiguous, and not to be twiſted to the Fewsſh 

Conſtruction, by any force of figure, or example; One of us neceſſa- 
- ily implys more than one, and the Jews and their followers are fo 
ſenſible of it, that they pretend Jehovah is here ſpeaking with and 
to the Angels, bringing them on the level with himſelf; which he 

no where elſe in the ſcripture does, and which there is no reaſon to 

| ſuppoſe he does in this place, tho it did not imply an abſurdity ; be- 

_ cauſe the plural word ELoniM preceeding ſufficiently ſhews who the 

Us were, and forbids the application of that pronoun to any other ſet 

of beings. 


As this text affords a demonſtration, in its own kind, that the 


plural ELohI is not uſed by chance, but is the fruit of choice, and 


ſignificative, care is taken in ſcripture to prevent the grafting the no- 
tion of PoLYTHEISM on an expreſſion that might lead ſo naturally 

to it. 5 5 | 
AN p therefore Deut. 6. 4. the great command which Chriſt, 
being interrogated, declared to be the firſt and higheſt of the Law, 
and which was directed to be laid up in the hearts of the [/rae/ztes, 


to be taught to their children, to be worn as /izns upon their hands, 


and as frontlets between their eyes, and to be written on the poſts of 
their houſes, and on their gates, is uſhered in with this remarkable 


admonition; Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God is one Lord; in 


the original, Hear, O Iſrael, Fehovah our Elohim is one Fe- 


hovah. 


TAE word Jehovah is agreed by all to be the proper name or term 
ſor expreſling the eſſence of the Deity, it is derived from the verb that 
ſignifies to be, and therefore imports being, exiſtence, o ay he who is, 

Tais noun is ſingular and knows no plural; wherefore there 
would be very little occaſion for the declaration that Zehovah is one, 


is not plural, if it were not for the plural word ELOHIM, which 


_ lead into a miſtake ; to prevent which the declaration was ne- 
ary that tho in Jehovah, there were more ELans than one, yet 


Eſſence ; which is allowing a plurality, not of diſtin Deities, but of 
diſtinct ELonhl x in the ſame Ef/ence, Godhead, in Jehovah who is 8 
Dp Mz: | N 


| ( 34 ) 5 

O occaſion of mentioning the word Jehovabh, the proper name 
or term uſed to ſignify the Eternal, the neceſſarily exiſting Being, the 
cauſe and author of all other Being, it may not be improper to ob- 
ſerve that this name is of the higheſt antiquity, coeval in all appea- 
rance with the original Revelation, and given by the Deity, to ex- 
preſs that grand character of his own nature, which modern wiſe men 
value themſelves on having, as they imagine, diſcoyered from na- 
ture, and reaſon. 3 FM” | 

For not to mention the authority of Moſes, who makes uſe of 
that name, juſt after deſcribing the creation, it appears not to have 
been unknown to the antients, tho' they loſt the ſenſe of it, and con- 
founded themſelves with new names for their fiftitious Divinities. 
The oracle in Macrobius declares Jauo to be the chief God; whence 
it's plain at leaſt that the ſound was known by thoſe who conſulted, 
The Zeus of the Greeks was in all appearance from the ſame ſource, 
and the Jupiter of the Romans confeſſes more clearly that original; 
antiently Jupiter was written and ſounded Fovis pater; Jovis was 
the nominative, or, more properly, Jehovah with the Latin -7s for a 
termination in all caſes, and Fovzs pater became by corruption, in 
length of time, Jupiter, tho' it retained more of the original ſound 
in the genitive, and the other caſes. „ 

Now, tho' the Roman people and religion were but modern, 
compared with that of ſome other nations, yet is their Jovis pater, 
which took much time to be corrupted into Jupiter, very antient ; 
and, if they had their TuHOLOOGVY from the Herruſcans, or from the 
 Phonicians, the term Jehovah muſt have been very pure and diſtin, 
when it came firlt into Italy, to have remained ſo long fo uncorrupted, 
as we ſec it did. No man, in his ſenſes, will think the antient Greeks, - 
and [talians, borrowed from the deteſted Fews the name of their 
God, and therefore it may be ſafely concluded that the name which 
travelled thus into Greece, and Italy, in the earlieſt times, was the 
name of the God of the whole earth uſed, and honoured by all 


- es. -. 


Bur to return to the idea of the Deity given by revelation ; tho 
the unity of Fehovah is expreſſly ſettled, yet it is manifeſt from great 
numbers of texts that there are different per/ons, different agents in 
this eſſence, that have different characters, and are to be conſidered 
differently by men. 1 5 

. BESIDES 
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BESIDES Jehovah, who, by way of diſtinction, may be called 
the firſt Perſon, or the Father, in the language well known to all 
Chriſtians,” there is he Name ip ein or the Name Jehovah, 

the Word of Fehovah, or the Word Fehovah, and the Angel of 
 Fehovah, or the Angel Fehovah, with ſeveral other terms all appli- 
cable to the ſecond Perſon, or the Son, by the circumſtances of the 
ſeyeral paſſages; and there is the Spirit of Fehovah, or the Spirit 
Zehovah to denote the third Perſon who retains the ſame name in the 
Chriſtian language. 1 . | 
 'THo' the term the Name of Fehovah is become ſo familiar to our 
ears in the ſenſe that means only the title or appellation, or, metapho- 


rically, the fame and reputation of any one, yet there are flat texts 


to ſhew there is more in the matter; and that perſonality as it is called, 


is aſcribed to this ?hing called the Name Jehovah, or the Name of 


Jehovah. 


Erin. 23. 20, 21. Fehovah promiſes to ſend his Angel before the 


people, of whom they are to beware that they do not offend him, for, 
lays Jehovah, my Name is in him, This Name ſaid to be in the 


Angel is ſomething more than will tally with any reaſonable accepta- 
tion of the word Name, unleſs you will ſuppoſe that word the Name 


of Jehovah to mean a Perſon. 


i x like manner Pſal. 20. 1. The Name of the God of Jacob de- 


: fend thee. Tſai. 30. 27, Behold, the Name of Fehovah cometh from 
Far. Zech. 14. 9. In that day Fehovah ſhall be one, and his Name one. 


With infihite numbers of paſſages where the Name of Jehovah is 


faid to be placed, to dwell, to act, ſhew to a demonſtration that by 
the Name Jehovah a perſon, and not a title, is meant; and, indeed, 
that perſon by whom the Deity was to be revealed, diſcoyered, and 
made known, to mankind. E TRIES | 
THAT there is ſomething very extraordinary in this term 7he 
Name 7 Jehovab, and which correſponds ill with the notion of 
unity of the preſent ſet of rebellious Fews, is evident from the filly 
fictions they ſet up by which to account for the ſurprizing uſe made of 
it. They ſuppoſe ſomething divine to be in the four letters of which 
the word is compoſed; that it is the higheſt crime and prophanation 
to pronounce them, except in the High- Prieſt, once a year on the 
day of expiation, and therefore never wrote, or attempted to pro- 
' nounce, that word, ſubſtituting in all their writings another word for 
it, and pronouncing, ſo often as Fehovah occurs in the reading of the 
1 | f | 3 {criptures, 


( 86 ) 
ſcriptures, the word Adonai in place of it. They imagine ſomething 
ſo ſacred in theſe letters, that whoever could pronounce them truly 
might work miracles, and controul the power of nature at pleaſure; 
and they carry their frenzy on this ſubject fo far, as to account for our 
ſaviour's miracles, by ſay ing, that, gaining admiſſion into the temple 
be ſtole the name Jehovah out of it, rightly wrote, and pointed as 
it ought to be pronounced; and, by being ſo poſſeſſed of that ſecret, 
by the force thereof wrought his wonders, and might have wrought 
as many more as he would. Theſe circumſtances will not prove 
that the term has the force I have aſcribed to it, but ſurely they will 
convince any reaſonable man, that there is ſomething very remarkable 
in the expreſſion, which has puzled the Fews ſo much, and put them 
to ſuch ridiculous ſhifts to get rid of the force of it. 

Bes1DEs zhe Name there is another term uſed to ſignify a Perſon, 
or Agent, in or of the Deity, under the title of he ord of Fehovah, 
or the Word Jehovah. This word has many characters of action and 
perſonality that cannot poſſibly agree to what is ſimple or proper 
Speech. The Word Jehovah, or of Jehovah came, the Word ſpoke, 
the Mord acted. In Jehovah will I praiſe the Word, in God the 
Elohim will 1 praiſe the Word. Fehovah ſent his Word, &c. and 
therefore, without, ſcruple or heſitation, the apoſtle St. John applies 
it to the divine Perſon that was joined to Jeſus, agreeable to the 
plain ſcope of the Old Teſtament, and to even the notions of the 


Fes, of thoſe times; whatever their ſucceſſors, in oppoſition to the 
; PP 


Chriſtians, may have, ſince thoſe days, deviſed to obſcure the light 
of the antient ſcriptures. _ — 

Thar the antient Fews, before their diſputes with the Chriſtians 
turned their brains, by the Word of Fehovab underſtood an active 
principle, diſtin& ſrom the firſt Perſon in Jehovah, and alſo called 
properly Jehovah, is beyond contradiCtion evident from their antient 
Targums, of age, if not equal to the advent of Chriſt, yet framed 
before their diſputes with the Chriſtians had forced them to coin new 
and perverſe notions. All the actions of a diſtinct perſon are att1ibuted 
to their MimraJehovah, the Word of God, in many hundred paſſages; 
and often, where Jehovah only is mentioned in the original, yet 
where according to their conceptions, which originally were true 
ones, the ſecond Perſon is meant, they have, without heſitation, in 


their Paraphraſes tranſlated it Mimra Jehovah, or the Word 4 


Jehova 


(N 
Fehovah, which leaves no doubt that the antients underſtood the 


Seriptures, in this important article, as the Apoſtles did, and as we 
do 5 


Ir the Targum of Onkelos, which is agreed to be of great anti- 
quity, was publiſhed before the Goſpel came to be the object of the 
Fews oppoſition, this argument has all the force already given to it; 
and, if in an age later, it has no leſs weight; becauſe no one can 
ſuppoſe that complaiſance to the Chritians produced the expreſſions 
relied on; and indeed all that fuſpicion is excluded, and additional 
force is gained to the reflection, by conſidering that Philo the Few, 
who was contemporary with our Sayiour, the Ambaſſador for the E- 


gyptian Jews to Caius Cæſur, unſuſpected of Chriſtianity, probably 


a ſtranger to it, ſuſpected of a ſpirit of accommodation with Platonicł, 
or pagan, notions in his writings, intending to make his notions as 
plauſible and palatable to the learned heathens as poſſible, cannot 
diveſt himſelf of the notion of making the Worp, his Logos, a Per- 
ſon, nay a divine Perſon, of infinite power, nearly allied to the De- 
ity, oo. with a ſubordination that he can find no where in the ſacred 
Y. 125 e | 
THERE is ſtill another term, behind, which the Jews have 
much obſcured, by confining the meaning to one of the ſenſes which 
the word bears, it is ANGEL: The Hebrew word from which Ma- 
lak is derived, ſignifies 1% ſend, to employ, to ſend on an errand, 
to do, or ſay, any thing; hence Malak, in Greek rendered &yys>o, 


in Latin, promiſcuouſly, Angelus, or Nuntius, in Engliſb, an An- 


gel, or Meſſenger. 5 
To this word, thus ſignify ing, the Tranſlators, who originally 
were Jews, and all their ſucceſſors, have given the meaning of what 


we, in common ſpeech, underſtand by an Angel, a CREATED. SI 


R1T, of which, we are taught to believe, there are immenſe num 


bers; and, what is worſe, they have confined the ſenſe to that mean- 
ing, inſomuch that, when we hear of e ANGEL JEHovan, we are 
to underſtand by it ſuch a created Spirit. . 
Bur it happens unlucky for this conſtruction that, almoſt, always. 
where the ANGEL JEHoVAH is mentioned, there are characters which 
ſhew that this ANGEL is JeHovan; for either the Angel calls him- 
ſelf ſo, and ſpeaks in the firſt perſon, as JzHnovan, or the perſon, 
to whom he is ſent, acknowledges him to be ſuch, and addreſſes. 
him under that deſignation. 8 
en. 
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| (88) 
Gen. 18. The Tues that appeared to Abraham, in the plains 
of Mamre, who are called ſometimes Men, ſometimes Angels, are 
ſaid to be Fehovah; Jehovah is laid to have appeared in that form; 
Hs of the Three, that talks to Abraham ſpeaks in the firſt perſon, 
as Jehovah, and Abraham addreſſes his anſwer to Him, as to Fe- 
hovah. | Rr: 6 TR 
| Exod. 8. The Angel Jehovah appeared to Moſes in the burning 
buſh, ſpeaks. from the buſh under the title God, gives himſelf the 
ſignificant name, which we tranſlate, I am THAT I am, and is plain- 
1y underſtood to be Fehovalh. Deut. 33. 16. The good-will of him 
that dwelt in the buſh. + | 
Jud. g. The Angel that appeared to Manoah's wife, firſt, and then 
to himſelf, is acknowledged to be Jehovah. And every Angel, 
called, of Jehovah, that appeared, or ſeemed in viſion to appear, 
to the Prophets, either ſpeak as Jehovah, or are ſpoken to as ſuch. 
Exod. 23. 20. The Angel whom Jehovah was to ſend before the 
Iſraelites, and whom he calls his Angel, had his Name in him, and 
was therefore to be obſerved. And, 1 BY 
Malachy 3. 1. The Angel (which we tranſlate the Meſſenger) of 
the Covenant, is declared to be the Lord; and the Lord whom ye 
ſeek, ſhall ſuddenly come to his temple : even the Angel of the Co- 
venant, whom ye delight in. Ee Oe | 
Tae Malak, the Meſſenger, therefore, the ſent, the Angel Je- 
* hovah, or of Fehovah, we ee is not always uſed to ſignify a crea- 
ted Being, but on the contrary to denote à Perſon of Fehowvah, of the 
Deity, ſent as a meſſenger to execute the will of Zehovah, of the 
Deity; and accordingly Chriſt, upon many occaſions, declares that 
he is ſent of the Father, and came to do the will of him that ſent 
him: which tallies exactly with the language of, and with the Ideas 
given in, the Old Teſtament. NO 5 
AlL theſe terms, the NAME, the Wonp, the ANGEL oF JIxho- 
VAH, with ſeveral others of the ſame kind, which evidently ſhew a 


diſtinction of Perſons in Jehovab, are by the characters that attend 


them, clearly applicable to one and the ſame perſon, in the Goſpel 
called the Sox, from the ſecond Pſalm; the expreſs image of the 


Father's perſon, who thought it no robbery to be equal with the Fa- 
ther; and by whom, and for whom, the world was made. 


Tat Old Teſtament, in multitudes of texts, mentions a third cha- 
rater, with attributes of action as a diſtin Perſon, the Spirit 4 
3 os , 
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| Fehovah, which is ſaid to do, and direct many things, almoſt al- 
ways under hat ſpecifick name, and in diſtinction to the other Per- 
| ſons or characters in the Deity ; and the New Teſtament formally. 
makes this Spirit a diſtinct Perſon, acting a proper part in the Oeco- 
nomy of grace to mankind. | | | 
Wär theſe things are duly weighed, men muſt be convinced 
that the godly, ſerious Fews, who ſtudied their Scriptures with at- 
tention, and without prepoſſeſſion, muſt have been ſatisfied that there 
was a diſtinction of Perſons inthe Deity; and that the Worp Jehovah, 
or of Jehovah, for example, was diſtin from the Spirit, and bot 
from the Father, who ſent the Word; and then their ſurprize will 
ceaſe at the freedom, and eaſineſs, with which Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
{peak of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as diſtinft Perſons of 
the Deity, as a thing well known and underſtood, without any pre- 
amble or apology ; whereas, if this had not been a notion commonly 
received by the intelligent, it is impoſſible that the Preacher of Sal- 
vation could have made uſe of, or applied it, without having firſt 
explained it, and ſo prepared the hearers for it. | | 

AN Þ, accordingly, we find that, when Chriſt was examined by 
the Rulers, they did not at all boggle at the doctrine which men- 
tioned the Son of God, but asked him whether he pretended to be 
| ſuch; and, upon his ſaying that he was, concluded him guilty of 
blaſphemy, without further ceremony; which ſhews that the Son 4 
God was a phraſe known and familiar to them, as indeed it mu 
be from the ſecond Pſalm. And ſurely they could not have enter- 
tained an idea of the Son, without alſo admitting an idea of the Fa- 
THER, Which muſt have made that term allo familiar to them. 

So that in this inſtance it is, as in almoſt every other it will, on a 
careful examination, appear to be, the New Teſtament ſpeaks the 
language of the Old; the principles and the ſentiments are the ſame ; 
and the New does little more than explain, and apply, what, by 
corrupt Imagination, through length of time, was obſcured or per- 
verted, and in ſome degree loſt in the Old. | | 

Tn x ſame conſideration that makes the knowledgeof the FRINIrx 
_ neceſſary for us, made it ſo to the believing Jes, to whom that 
myſtery was diſcloſed in the Old Teſtament in writing, and made it 
ſo, allo, to the firſt believers, to whom the mercy of God was diſco- 
vered, whilſt hieroglyphical records only were uſed; and therefore 
it is very reaſonable to expect to meet with ſome foot-ſteps of this dif: 
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( 90 ) | 
covery, ſome hieroglyphical repreſentation, in which it was to be re- 
corded, | 

W ſce the making of molten and graven IMAGEs, repreſentations. 
of things in the heavens or in the earth, to be worſhipped and ſerved 
as Gods, was a practice as extenſive, as it was offenſive, in the moſt 
early times, to the Deity ; and, as nothing could in itſelf, and conſi- 
dered literally, be more abſurd, and leſs deducible from, and conſiſt- 
ent with, nature and reaſon, than to make any bodily. repretentation 
of the Deity, and to ſerve and worſhip that figure as divine, it may 
be pretty ſecurely concluded that, great as the abuſe was, it was not 
altogether human invention, but, probably, a notorious abuſe from 
the wantonneſs of Imagination of tome laudable, ſacred, INSTIT u- 
TION, 1 LO, 

Tur practiſe is bitterly cenſured, and, under the moſt fevere pe- 


nalties, prohibited, in rhe Law of Moſes. No reprelentation at all 


was to be made of Jehovah, nor was there any Image of H1M to be 
met with in the tabernacle, or temple, to whom the people ſhould 
bow down, contrary to the practice of all the heathen nations. 

Vu r, nevertheleſs, both in the tabernacle and temple there were 
hieroglyphical, or emblematical Figures ſet up over the Mercy-Sqpr, 
called CHERUBIM, and between, or in them the Deity was to dwell, 


or reſide, and to his Preſence, in that place, the blood was to be 
drought in within the Vail, on the day of Expration. 


Tuo' the form of theſe Cherubim was fo well known in the days 
of Moſes that, without any other deſcription of them but the name, 
the workmen being commanded made them ; yet the knowledge of 


the figure they were of, was ſo little enquired after by the Jets, when 


they revolted from God, and receded from the purity of their reli- 
gion, that they ſeemed totally to have loſt it, before they built the 
ſecond temple. For it appears evidently that they had no Cherubim 
there, from theſe circumſtances : That Philo knew nothing of their 
form ; that Joſephus the learned and inquiſitive prieſt, who lived un- 


der the ſecond temple, and had proper occaſion to have known ſome- 


thing about them, had any appearance of them been there, owns the 
ignorance of himſelf and of his nation, acknowledging they knew 


nothing about them, but that they were [mages of fome ſort of wing- 


ed Animals ; and the concluſion from this laſt obſervation, and from 
the utter ſilence of the Jets, ſince the days of Chriſt, on that ſub- 
zect, is certain; unleſs one will chooſe to ſuppoſe that Foſephus, and 
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the other later 7eus diſſembled, and concealed, their knowledge, 
left ſome ad vantage might from thence have ariſen to the Chriſtians; 
which is not probable, becauſe the Chriſtians, had not become, ſo ear- 
ly, ſo much the object of the Fews jealouſy and averſion, as after- 
wards they were. © : 

 THEssE Cherubim were to be beaten out of the ſame piece of gold 
that covered the Ark of the Teſtimony, called the Mercy- Seat; they 
were to look inwards towards the Mercy-Seat , the blood, on the day 
of Expiation, was to be ſprinkled on the Mercy-Jeat, between them; 
Jehovah was to dwell, to reſide, between, or in them; from thence 
he was to give directions, and reſponſes ; and theſe figures, with the 
Mercy-Seat and the Ark, was all the furniture of the Sanctum San- 


Llorum, the moſt holy place, the emblem of the divine reſidence. 


As this was the moſt holy place, and theſe figures made out of 
the Propitiatorium, the Mercy-Seat, were the moſt ſacred Emblems, 
it cannot be doubted they were of very high ſignificancy, by any per- 
ſon who knows that the whole knowledge of early times was delivered 
and recorded in Hmbols and hzeroglyphical repreſentations, and who 
recolleQs that every other branch of the Fewzſh inſtitution was em- 
blematical. | | | | 

AND, if theſe emblems rightly underſtood, conveyed knowledge, 
and directed the ſentiments, and the ſervice of the antient [/raelzres, 
Whoſe chief joy was meditation on the Law of God, under the firſt 

temple ; we cannot help lamenting the misfortune of the 7eus, un- 
der the ſecond, who ſurely had loſt all the benefits, the information 
by thoſe ymbols could give; and who, certainly, could not bring in 
the blood on the day of Expiation within the Vail, and ſprinkle it 
according to the firſt directions of the Law. . | 

IF the loſs of the knowledge of thoſe Emblems had been fortui- 
tous, occaſioned only by the length of time, between the deſtruction of 
the firſt, and the building of the ſecond temple, in which all thoſe 


that knew the form of theſe Emblems, in the firſt, had periſhed, the 


eus caſe would be much to be pitied ; but it ish o much the leſs 
a proper object of compaſſion, that abundance of qrcumſtances ſhew 
the loſs was owing to their own groſs fault, and perverſeneſs, which 
juſtifies the judgment of Blindneſs the Deity has been pleaſed, in pur- 
ſuance of many denunciations, and even of the CovEN ANT ſolemnly 
entered into by their fathers, to execute againſt them. 
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THz firſt Temple was deſtroyed, and the people carried away, 
becauſe of their rebellion againſt Jehovah, and their running aſter 
the falſe Gods of the nations; and it ſeems pretty certain that thoſe 
who forſook Jehova, entirely, would very little mind, or meditate 
on, the ſenſe of the /pmbols, or ſervice inſtituted by him; and if any 
of them returned to their land, it is not very likely they would be 
ſollicitous about what they knew nothing of. 5 . 

Ir is ſurprizingly remarkable that, from the promulgation of the 

Law on Sinai, till the deſtruction of Feruſalem with the firſt tem- 
ple, the depraved turn of the Fews, who followed their own imagi- 
nations, was to Polytheiſm, quitting Jehovah for the ſooliſh gods of 
the nations; and that, contrary to the cleareſt evidence, though they 
had amongſt them the Ark of Fehovah, the whole ornaments and 
liturgy of the Temple, the fire of God burning on their altar, the 
EreHop with UR IM to direct them, the Prophets inſpired to inſtru 
them, and the interpoſition of frequent miracles, to prove Zehovah 

the only, the true God, 1 | 

AND it is equally remarkable that, after their return from the 
captivity, when all theſe extraordinary pieces of evidences failed, 
notwithſtanding their many faults and follies, they never once nati- 
onally ſwerved from 7ehovah to the ſervice of the gods of the na- 
tions; but, by guarding againſt that error, and the faulty eſſects of 
encouraging Imagination, they ran into the contrary extreme; be- 

cauſe of the Unity of Fehovah they were unwilling to think of the 
PLURALITY of Elohim; and, leſt Imagination ſhould carry them 
too far, they would go no farther than the Letter of the Law, and 

the Exterior of Inſtitutions and ſervices, which, conſidered purely 
in that light, ſignified nothing, or was apt to miſlead; neglecting the 
precept fo often inculcated, and ſo carefully practiced by the godly, 
to obſerve, to meditate on the Law, and thereby to diſcover, and 
comfort themſelves with, the merciful and beneficent meaning of it. 
This turn of mind loſt the knowledge of the Cherubim, it prevented 
their ſeeing the Mfeſſlas in Feſus, 
As the Cherubim are not fully defcribed in the hiſtory of the 
framing and building of the tabernacle, or temple, and as the Prieſts, 
who might have ſeen them in the Sanctum Santforum, and the other 
perſons, who muſt have ſeen them on the walls and doors of the 
temple, might have failed, before the ſecond temple was compleatly 


finiſhed, which would have furniſhed an excuſe to the ſucceeding * | 
or 
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a. 11993 ) 
for being without thoſe embleths in the ſecond temple, and for neg- 
lecting the knowledge thereby conveyed, it pleaſed God to exhibit 
to one of his prophets, Zzekzel, in viſion at different times, the fi- 
gure of theſe Emblems, which he has in two ſeveral places, Chap. 
1ſt and roth, carefully recorded. And it is not a little ſurprizing, 
that tho' the Fews unanimouſly hold. Ezekze/ to be a prophet, and 
theſe paſſages to be inſpired, yet they never thought fit to give the 
Figures he deſcribes a place in their temple, or to gueſs at the mean- 
ing of them, though they hold that thoſe viſions contain the moſt im- 
portant myſtery. ä N : | 
Tas deſcription of the CREATUREs, ſeen in this viſion by Exe- 
kiel, is ſo full, and fo anxiouſly, and Iaboriouſly given, that there is 
no miſtaking ſome of the great lines of it. Each CHER UB had four 
Heads, at leaſt faces, and but one body; each had hands of a man 
and wings; and the four faces were, firſt, the face of a Bull, which 
it properly called a Cherub ; ſecondly, to the right of the Bull, the 
face of a Man; thirdly, to the right of the man, the face of a Lion; 
and the faces of the Man and Lion are ſaid Chap. 1. v. 10. to have 
been on the right ſide, whereas the face of the Bull is ſaid to have 
been on the leſt ſide; and fourthly, the face of an Eagle, without 
taking notice of any particular conjunction between the face of the 
E ull and that of the Eagle. | 8 | 
AND the prophet takes ſo much care to inculcate that the Crea- 
tures, or Figures thus repreſented, were the CHER UBIM, and that the 
deſcription in the firſ# and the tenth Chapter, relate to the ſame 
Cherubim, that there can be no doubt he deſcribes the very Cherubim 
placed in the tabernacle and temple ; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that 
this deſcription was given, on ſet purpoſe, to deceive and miflead us. 
EKNOwINe thus, from Ezekzel, the form of the Cherubim, and 
knowing the uſage of the moft antient nations, particularly the Egyp- 
tians, of framing compounded figures of this kind, for hieroglyphical 
or Hmbolical purpoſes ; from the remains of their antiquities ſtill ex- 
tant, we can entertain no doubt that this repreſentation was ſignifica- 
tive. He who cannot believe that the Cherubim was ſet in the Holy of 
Holies to repreſent one animal, compounded of Bull, Man, Lion, 
and Eagle, muſt neceſſarily admit that the faces of theſe: animals, ſo 
joined, were intended to ſignify ſeveral characters, powers, or perſons, 
united together in one. | 4 
TRE. 
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Tar Italian anus was bifrons, ſometimes quadrifrons ; Diana 
was triformis; many Egyptian monuments ſhew tue, ſometimes 
three heads of different creatures to one body; in vaſt numbers of 
gems, n thoſe called Abraxas, human bodies have the 


heads ſometimes of dogs, ſometimes of lions, ſometimes of eagles or 
hawks, &c. and no one can doubt that each of thoſe repreſentations 
was /ymbolical. | Sa | 
IN conſidering this ſubject we muſt recolleQ that, though the build- 
ing of the tabernacle was not ſo early as to give birth to thoſe ſtrange. 
- compoſitions over the heathen world, yet this Figure was exhibited, 
immediately, upon the expulſion of man from Paradiſe ; and was ſo 
well known, when 1/rae/ left Egypt, that the workman made the 
Cherubim, without any other direction than that of making them out 
of the gold that compoled the Mercy-Seat, and placing them on ei- 
ther end of it looking towards the Mercy-Seat, and ſtretching their 
wings over it. So that the compound Figures of the antients, to re- 
preſent their Deities, had no other original but hat, at the eaſt end 
of the garden of Eden. | 555 . | 
HowzvE R the Emblems, or repreſentations, of the heathen di- 
vinities may have been complicated of the forms of different animals, 
originally; yet we ſee, with length of time, they ſeparated thoſe _ 
Symbols, ſuppoſed the different Figures to be different Deities, and 
at laſt worſhipped them apart. 3-6 35 | 
Tre Egyptian Apis, the Bull, in imitation whereof the 1/raelites 
made their golden Calf, and Jeroloam made his Calues, was but 
one of thoſe figures; and the deity called Baal amongſt the Syrians, 
which is alſo called the Herfer Baal, was the ſame, and yet was the 
repreſentation of the great God, the LORD of all. 3 
Tux Perſian Mithras was in all the Devices of the ſervants of 
that god pictured a Lion, or with a Lion's head; and the Egyptian 
| Sphinx, which ſtood at the entry of their temples, had but two of the 
cherubical figures, joined in a ſtrange manner, the head of the Man 
put on the body of the Lion. | | 5 
Tur Eagle was to the Greeks, and Romans, an emblem ſacred to 
Jupiter or Jovis, their great God, whom they pictured like a man; 
in the talons of this bird they put a thunderbolt, and this expreſſion 
q thunder, proceeding ſrom clouds, born by the Eagle, whole way 
in the air is among the clouds, was the enſign of Nepe/nyeptrus Zevs : 
and we know, [rom Sanchoniathon, that the yrians had a pillar ſa- 


cred 
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cred to Mina, or Air in motion, as well as they had to Fire, built as 
they ſaid by U/ous the ſon of Ewan, which ne and Wind 
they worſhipped as gods. 

We know from antient authors, and we ſee in antient gems and 
other monuments, that the Egyprians were very much accuſtomed to 
make the body of their Image, or repreſentation, human, ſometimes 
with the head of a Lion, ſometimes with that of a Hawk, or Eagle, 
and ſometimes with that of a Bull, a Ram, or ſome other horned 
creature. 

AND as, from the original exhibition of the Cherubim renewed, 
and recalled to its proper uſe, in the tabernacle, and temple, we ſee 
the antients had a pattern from whence they might haye taken thoſe 
repreſentations, which they monſtrouſly abuſed, we may feaſonably 
conclude that theſe repreſentations which, naturally, and Without 
ſome inſtitution, would never have come into the heads of ay men, 
flowed from an early practice, that had a different intent from that, 
to which it was at laſt turned. 

AND, from the application made by the antient Pagans of each of 
the figures i in the Cherubim, to ſignify a different Deity, we may with 
reaſon conclude, that they underſtood Hat particular figure, in the 
Cherubim, which they chole for their protector or god, repreſented, 
in the Hieroglyphical uſage of the early times, the n the thing, 
or perſon, that they intended to ſerve, 

Tavs, for example, if the curled. hairs, and horns, in the Bull's 
head were, in hierog/yphical writing, made the emblem of Fire in ge- 
neral, or Fire at the orb of the Sun, thoſe, who took material fire 
for their deity would ſet up that Emblem, and worlhip it. 

Ir the Lion's piercing eyes, or any other conſideration, brought 
that animal to be the emblem of Light in general, or of Light iſſuing 
from the body of the Sun, ſuch as took Light for their god, if any 
ſuch were, would ſet up the Lion for the Emblem. 

AND if the Eagle's ſoaring flight, and commerce thereby with the 
air, brought that bird to be the emblem of Air, ſuch as imagined a 
divinity i in the Air, in Clouds, in Winds, would take that bird to re- 
preſent their deity. 

AND the HUMAN F16URE in the Cherubim muſt, one ſhould 
think, be the moſt natural occaſion of that univerſal miſtake which 
all the heathens, at length, dropped into of picturing their gods with 
human bodies, and the very earlieſt gaye ſome countenance to, in join- 

ing 
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Ing parts of the human body to, almoſt, all their repreſentations of their 
zods. ', N ae 

f Now, ſo it is, that we do know from innumerable texts of Scripture, 
and from many paſſages in heathen hiſtorians, and Mythologiſts, that 
the objects of the earlieſt pagan adoration, after loſing the idea of the 
true God, were the Powers in the Heavens, that were ſuppoſed to 
maintain this ſyſtem ; the Sun, Moon, and Stars, the Hoſt of Hea- 
ven, the Queen of Heaven; Fire, which was ſuppoſed to be one of 
the chief agents, in ſupporting the motion of the univerſe; Light it * 
ſuing from Fire, and the Air, Clouds, Minds, &c. which had infi- 
nite force, and were ſuppoſed to act a very conſiderable part in the go- 
vernment, and preſervation of the material world. 

IN particular, we know that Fire at the orb of the Sun was wor- 
ſni pped hy the ant ient Eg yprians, who made ule of Apis, the Bull, 
tor their Emblem; and that the worſhippers of Baal, the Heifer, be- 
lieved their god had the command of Fire. For, in the remarkable 
contention between Jehovah and Baal, managed on the one ſide by 
Klijah, on the part of Jehovah, and on the other by four hundred 
and fifty Prieſts, on the part of Baal, the teſt of all was, which of 
their Deities could command Fire to come down from heaven to con- 
ſume the ſacrifice, and the iſſue diſgraced Baal, and deſtroyed all his 
Prieſts, And therefore, it is no raſh concluſion, that the Ox's or 
| Bull's head, was the hieroglyphical Emblem of Fire, perhaps Fire at 


the orb of the Sun. 


W know alſo that many of the Eg yptians, and of the neighhbour- 
ing nations worſhipped Light; it was difficult to ſeparate the idea of 
light from that of fire. Thoſe that ſerved the moon and planets had 
not fire for their object. The Perſians, who worſhipped fire, ande- 
minently the body of the Sun, had Ligbt, neceſlarily, in eſteem, 
their beneficent principle. Oromaſdes was Light. Fob talked of 
worſhipping Liabt as idolatry. There were ſeveral temples in E- 
 gypt, and in Canaan, tothe Light of the Sun; and in Eg ypr, as well 
as in Perſia, the Lion was a ſacred Emblem. Wherefore, it ſeems 
highly probable the Lion was uſed as the Symbol or Emblem of Light, 
as the Bull was made ule of as the Emblem of Fire. 


We know, allo, that the earlieſt heathens took the Air, Wind, 

that thing which in the antient languages is expreſſed by a word ſig- 

niſying, promiſcuouſly, Mind and Spirit, that inviſible agent which 

we feel, and which performs ſo many conſiderable effects in _ 
| | | Without 


without being ſeen, for a Deity; that to it they aſcribed inſpiration'; 
heir $yb//s, their deliverers of Oracles were inflated; futurities, the 
will of their God was diſcovered, by the countenance of Clouds, and 
the flight of Birds, which were religiouſly obſerved by Angurs, in 
the Hebrew, Cloud-mongers ; Thunder was the voice of their God, 
Which was portentous, and much obſerved. * Thunder was aſcribed 
to the great ove, the Thunderer, and the Eagle with the thunder- 
bolt was his enſign ; whence we may, pretty ſafely, conclude that 
the Eagle, to the worſhippers of the Air, repreſented, hieroglyphi- 
.cally, Air, Wind, Spirit, | F 
Iz, the Deity, to give ſome idea of himſelf from a ſenſible object, 
had made choice of the Heavens as the ſenſible object, from which to 
take the imperſect idea of his immenſity, perſonality, and manner 
of exiſtence and operation; if, by the vaſtneſs and extent of then, 
his immenſity was to be repreſented; if by fire, the firſt Perſon, ne- 
ceſſarily and continually generating and ſending forth /zzht, the ſecond 
Perſon, and conſtantly and neceſſarily ſupplied by Air, or Spirit, 
the third Perſon, the Trinity coexiſting, and cooperating, for the 
ſupport of the whole, and in aid of each other, was to be repre- 
ſented; then, upon diſcovering this to mankind, the Heavens would 
become the type of Jehovah, the divine Eſſence ; Fire would be- 
come the type of the firſt Perſon, Light of the ſecond, and Air, or 
Spirit of the third; and whatever EMBLEMS, in hieroglyphical writing, 
were uſed to expreſs theſe, as the names of the one, would, or might 
be uſed, for the appellations, or names of the other. 0 
So that, if this reſemblance, or repreſentation, were to be ex- 
preſſed in ſtone, wood, or metal, the emblems of Fire, Light, and 
Air, or Spirit, that is, from what has been ſaid, the Bull, the Lion, 
and the Eagle, ought to be conjoined together into the form of one 
Animal; and every body, who underſtood the hierog/yghical em- 
blems, would immediately think on the Heavens which they repre- 
ſented, and, from thence, raiſe to himſelf the intended image of the 
Trinity in the divine Eſſence. ES Heats 40] 
Now we do know that the word ShENMIM, uſed always for the 
Heavens, in the ſacred langurge which God has choſen to expreſs 
his Revelation in, is plural, as the other word ELOHIM is; that its 
natural ſignification is Names, and that it has been often made uſe of 
to ſignify the Deity. And if the Characters, or Powers in the 
Heavens have been choſen to point out, and expreſs the Perſons in 
| the 
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the Deity, we can perceive the reaſon why the Heavens have got 


the appellation of the Names, by way of eminence, as they denote, 


or are deſcriptive of, thoſe ſacred Perſons. | 

AN o we do, further, know that the firſt turn the antient heathens 
took from the worſhip of the true, the inviſible, God, was to the wor- 
ſhip of the Heavens, thoſe Names; which can, pretty naturally, be 
accounted for, if they were accuſtomed to think on the Powers, or 


Characters in the Heavens with any ſacred regard, and to believe 
that they ſupported themſelves, and all the reſt of this ſyſtem, by 


one unerring, perpetual, action and reaction upon themſelves, and 
on every thing elſe, in the material world. 


TH1s defettion from the knowledge and ſervice of the true God 


began as early as the project at Babel. The ſcheme, then, was to 


build a tower or temple to the Heavens; and, tho the deſign was 
then broken, by making the projectors fall out amongſt themſelves a- 


hout the LI run, and form of Worſhip, which was confounding 
their language, yet it ſoon took place, in different families, and coun- 


tries, tho with different emblems, ceremonies, and ſervices. Abra- 
ham, by the direction of God, left Ur of the Chaldees, where the 
rebellious ſeryice, probably to the Light, had begun ; and was, as: 
were his fon, and grandchild, after him, for many years, kept under 
the immediate direction of God, itinerant in regions that were then 
but thinly peopled, and with the inhabitants whereof they had but 
{mall intercourſe, to prevent the infection that might have come from 
eommunication with idolaters ; and, by the immediate act of providence, 


his race was brought down to Egypt, and exceedingly multiplied 


there, under particular manners, and' inſtitutions, that kept them di- 
ſtin& from the people of that great Empire; which, as it was one of 
the firſt mighty monarchies, ſo was confeſſedly the moſt noted for: 


the learning, and ſuperſtitious profeſſion, of the pagan religion; and 
choſen therefore by the Deity as the ſcene in which his wonders 


were to be wrought, for the confuſion of idolatrous imagination, and 
for eſtabliſhing the authority of himſelf, his Law-giver, and conſe- 
quently his Laws, with the Iſraelitiſp People. 

As ſubſtituting the viſible ſimilitude in the room of the inviſible. 
God was the firſt, it was the moſt criminal, the moſt dangerous, 
abuſe that ever crept into religion; and, therefore, the ſtrongeſt, the 
moſt laborious, efforts, if one may be allowed to ſay ſo, were made 
by the Deity to correct, and prevent it; and to ſet men right in that: 

particular, 
1 
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particular, Reaſonings, of any kind, could not have had the ſamo 


weight to convince the 1dolatrous Egyptians, or the Iſraelites, who 
might have imbibed ſome of their notions, that the Fleavens, and 
in them the Fire, the Light, the Air, or Spirit, were no real Gods, 
and were but ſervants of Fehovah, their maker; as the repeated 
miracles wrought by Moſes, the ſervant of Fehovah, in the fight of 
Þoth nations; giving animal life to inanimate matter; turning rods 
into ſerpents; producing multitudes of frogs ; turning water into blood; 
turning light into darkneſs; making the air produce ſwarms of noxious 
infects ; inflicting diſcaſes, and death, on certain claſſes, whilſt others 
were ſafe; dividing the ſea; commanding fire, and cloud, to exe- 


cute his command, exc. miracles which were, to all intents, ſuffi- 


_ cient to convince the Egyptians of their error, and to guard Iſrael 
againſt falling into it. e V 
AN p, accordingly, we ſee the point, principally, laboured in the 


. - writings leſt by Moſes, is aſſerting to Fehovah the power, preemi- 


nence, and dominion, attributed by the pagans to the Heavens. 
Hence his books begin with the creation, and formation of thoſe 
Heavens by the word of God; the hiſtory of the deſtruction of the 
earth, by the flood, is minutely recorded; the conſtant claim of the 
Deity is to be confeſſed as the Creator of the Heavens and the Earth, 
and the giver of all the good things that were ſuppoſed to come, imme- 
diately, from them. The chief view of the Law of the tu Tables, 
is to deny ſervice to all beings but Zehova/; the profeſſions of the 
faithful were that Fehovah made the Heavens; was the ſovereign 
Lord and Maſter ; and in thoſe profeſſions, the miracles in Eg ypr, 
EF. are referred to, as the foundation of their belief and acknow- 
ledgment. 1 | | 
Ir calls for very particular attention that the firſt, and the grand 
miſtakes in religion procceded from taking /terally, what was meant 
. figuratively, or emblematically only; and fo denying, in effect, the 
nbolical meaning, from which ſeveral impious abſurdities followed, 
terminating in abſolute infidelity, where ſome ſort of impeitinent be- 
lief was not maintained by extravagant imaginations. 4612 
T ux ridicule of this miſtake appears very ſtrong, in taking /ym- 
bolical repreſentations for the Realities intended to be repreſented ; 


whatever pretence a Revelation, recorded in words by writing, 
might have to be fo, literally, underſtood, ſure it was extremely per- 
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verſe to take pictures only, for the original things, or perſons de- 


figned to be exhibited by the pictures. | : 

Ap yet this folly weſee mankind fell into almoſt in every particular. 
The Elohim were repreſented. by the Heavens, and theſe, again, in 
Sculpture, or Picture, by the Bull, the Lion, and the Eagle joined. 
The firſt who wandered from the truth. miſtook the Heavens, Fire, 
Light, and Air, or Spirit, for what they were intended to repre- 
ſent, the inviſible Trinity; and as ſuch worſhipped them, uſing the 
figures of the Bull, the Lion, and the Eagle, only as Hieroglyphical 


_ repreſentations of thoſe Powers, which they truly were intended to 
be. But their ſucceſſors, in proceſs of time, forgetting the ſuppoſed. 


influence of thofe Powers in the Air, or Heavens, and, obſerving 
religious ſervice paid to the forms of thoſe: animals, made a ſecond 
miſtake, looked no more to the Heavens, as their Gods, but ſtu- 


pidly imagined a Deity to be inherent in thoſe graven, or molten, 


Images which they worſhipped, and ſerved, and from whom they 
looked for favour, and protection; and, when thoſe things became 
too abſurd to be credited, and formally defended, Imagination was 


ſet to work, and produced ſuch ridiculous ſyſtems in reſpe& to the 


Deity, as endangered the loſing the knowledge, even, of the 
original Symbols, and helped to introduce, total Unbelief and A- 
thei ſin. STEER, . YE | 2 5 
15 was tak ing Symbols for Realities, that made men imagine a. 
purifying quality in the blood of beaſts; that made them fancy that 
Hecatombs ſlaughtered placated the Deity; and that God was de- 
lighted with the ſmoke that aroſe from the fat of burnt-offerings.. 
I'D was laying hold of the letter, and letting the meaning flip, that 
induced men to ſacrifice their fir/?-born, to ſhed in ſacrifice human 
blood; the blood of the fir/t-born was to atone; the ſeed of the 


woman was to relieve mankind. from miſery; the firſt-born were ſa» 
cred to God. 'Zealots to the letter, imagined the fruit, at leaſt, the 


fir/t-fruit of the womb had this vertue, and therefore offered it, 


| literally, to their Gods, which, at laſt, made human facrifice faſnion- 


able. | | 
IN ſhort, looking at the external ſymbols, and letter, and not at 

the apparent, certain, meaning of both, drove the heathens to all 

their follies ; and firſt miſled, and afterwards hardened, and con- 


firmed, 


6101 * 
firmed; the Fews i in thoſe abſurdities; under which they are ridicu- 
lous, and miſerable, to this day. 


As the practice of the earlieſt heathens, who firſt apoſtatiſed to the 


ſervice of the Heavens, in ſetting up the figures of the ſeveral animals, 
whereof the Cherubim was compoſed, for the ſymbols, or emblems, 
of the different Powers in the Heavens, which they worſhipped, is 
ſtrong evidence what thoſe F; 1 ** were, originally, intended to re- 
preſent: it becomes neceſſary for any one, who would have further 
ſatisfaction in this particular, to ſearch the ſcriptures to ſee whether, 
in the ſeyeral appearances of the Deity therein related, there may not 
be ſome characters fit to confirm, or deſtroy, the opinion that the fi- 
gures in the Cherubim were the emblems of fire, light, and air, or. 
irit. 

* AND, upon due enquiry, it will be found that, almoſt, always 
when the manner of Zehovah's appearance is deſcribed, the viſible 
 ſpmbol of his preſence was fire, or light, or air, or all three together: 
not to mention that the appearauce of fire is generally, and, almoſt, 
neceſſarily attended with that of /zghr. 

Tu E firſt appearance deſcribed is Ger. 15. where, to confirm the 
covenant to Abraham, the parts of the divided beafts, and the fowls; 
being ſet over againſt each other, the appearance of a ſmoaking fur- 
nace, and a lamp of fire paſſed between them, That this appearance 
contained fire, light, and azr, or ſpirit, is evident. 

THE ſecond appearance, of which the form is mentioned, was 
under the oaks of Mamre, Gen. 18. where the figure is not parti- 
cularly deſcribed, tho probably it was human, or like to it; and 
all we can gather from this, is, that the appearance was under the 
form of three Perſons. 

_ Tar next appearance deſcribed” is that to Moſes, in the buſh; 
Exod. 3. what was exhibited to view was a burning buſh which was 
not conſumed, and this exhibition could not poſſibly be without. 


tight; whether it was attended with cloud, or ſmoak, the text does 


not fa | 

os "i x next emblem of the preſence of God; deſcribed, is the pillar 
of fire, and cloud, that guided and guarded, the Iſraelites in the 
wilderneſs ; if (igt be allowed to the fire, in this exhibition, all the 
three are joined. 


© IMMEDIATELY after this we ſee Fehovah giving the Law ſo- 
Emnly, from Sinai; he is ſaid, Exod: 19. 18. to have deſcended 
upon 
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upon it in fire: Mount Sinai was altogether on a ſmoak ; it was co» 
vered with a thick cloud, and there were on it thunders and light- 
nings ; and Moſes takes notice, Deut. 4. 15. in cautioning the [/- 
raelites againſt graven images, and the making the ſimilitudes of any 
creatures, to be worſhipped as God; that on the day that Fehovah 
ſpoke to them in Horeb, out of the midſt of the fire, they ſaw no 
manner of ſimilitude; by which, the text ſhews, muſt be meant the 
ſimilitude of any animal: Beſides, that it is certain there muſt have 
been the appearance of fire, and light, from it as well as from the 
lightning, and the cloud which, naturally, denotes air, or ſpirit, whole 
peculiar language thunder is. TD 
WHEN the tabernacle of the congregation was removed, and 
pitched without the camp, upon the people's rebellion whilſt Moſes 
tarried yet in Horeb, the pillar of cloud deſcended, and ſtood at the 
door of the tabernacle, ſo often as the Lord talked with Moſes ; and 
all the people, upon ſeeing this cloud, worſhipped. Exod. 3 5. 9, 10. 
WHEN Moſes deſired to fee tbe way of the Lord, and Fehovah 
was to proclaim his name, he cauſed his glory to paſs by him, Exod. 
33. 22. Now if this glory of the Lord was of the ſame kind with 
that which filled the tabernacle, and temple, on many occaſions, and 
which Ezekze/, in his account of the Cherubim, deſcribes, it muſt 
have conſiſted of fire, light, and air, or ſpirit. | . | 
WHEN the tabernacle was ſet up, Exod. 40. 34, 35. the cloud 
of the Lord covered the tent, and the glory of Fehovah filled the 
tabernacle. When Aaron bleſſed the people, for the firſt time, upon 
entring upon his office, Levit. 9. 23. the glory of Fehovah ap- 
peared to all the people. When the temple was compleated, and 
the ſacred muſick had played, 1 Kings 8. 10, 11. and 2 Chron. 5. 
13, 14. the cloud filled the houſe of Jehovah, ſo that the Prieſts 
could not ſtand to miniſter, by reaſon. of the cloud: for the glory of 
Jehova had filled the houſe of Fehovah. And 2 Chron. 7. 2. 
When Solomon had done praying, at the dedication of the temple, 
the glory of the Lord filled the houſe. And the Prieſts could not 
enter into the houſe of Fehovah, becauſe the glery of Jehovah had 
filled Fehovah's houſe. 7 1 =» 
Now, if we examine what appearance this glory of Jehovah had, 
when he was, as one may ſay, in perſon taking poſſeſſion of his 
houſe, and can with certainty diſcover it, we may with confidence 
eonclude that the ſenſible image it bore, was what God 8 
. ou 
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ſhould give the idea of the material thing, to which he, whoſe pre- 
ſence that appearance denoted, was to be aſſimilated. OE 

TAE common notion of glory has ſplendor, a glare of light at- 
tending it; and, when brought into ſculpture, or painting, is fi- 
gured like rays iſſuing from the fan; and, in the paſſages aboye- 
mentioned, a cloud, another emblem, was attendant. 

In Ezekiel! chap. 1. where the Cherub,is deſcribed, the glory o 
FJeho vah is alſo ſtrongly painted. The vifion begins with a whirl- 
wind, a great cloud, v. 4. and a fire infolding itſelf. v. 13. As for 
the likeneſs of the living creatures, their appearance was like burn- 
ing coals of fire, and like the appearance of lamps : it went up and 

down among the living creatures, and the fire was bright, and out 
of the fire went forth lightning. v. 26, 27, 28, The appearance of 
a Man, on the appearance cf a. throne ; and the prophet ſaw, as the 
colour of amber, as the appearance of fire round about within it: 
from the appearance of his loyns even upward, and from the ap- 
pearance of his loyns even downward, he ſaw as it were the appearance 


| of fire; and it had brightneſs round about. As the appearance of 


the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, ſo was the appea- 
rance of the brightneſs round about. This, ſays the | 262998 was 
the appearance of the likeneſs of the glory of the Lord: and, when 
Be ſaw it, he fell down upon his face. And chap. 10. v. 4. where 
the ſame Cherubim are deſcribed, the court is ſaid to have been full 
A the brightneſs of Jehovah's glory, whilſt the houſe was filled with 
the cloud. vo 
Tanis deſcription ſhews that fire, light, and cloud, were the 
principal, if not the only, ingredients in the appearance of the glory 
of Jehovah ; and the preternatural appearance of light, ſhining from: 
the skin of Moſes's face, after the glory of Jehovah had paſſed by 
him, ſhews, pretty well, what ſhare igt had in the compoſition of 
that glory, which the Apoſtle Paul ſeems to have underſtood, when: 


writing to the Hebrews, chap. 1. he ſpeaks of the brightneſs of the. 


Father's glory, the expreſs image of his Perſon. 2 

B pb. theſe far of the glory of the Lord, Jehovah 
acts in character, when Levit. 9. 23. pleaſed with the prietthood of 
Aaron he ſends fire, the emblem of himſelf, out from his face, to 
burn the ſacrifice on the altar. When 2 Chron. 7. 1. Fire, upon 
the ending of Ss/omor's prayer, came down from heaven, and con- 
ſumed the burnt-offering. And when.1 Kings 13. 38. the deciſion» 
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was made, as above-mentioned, between Jehovah, and Baal, by 
fire from heaven. . | | 

THESE being, perpetually, the ſignals of Fehovah's preſence, the 
ſpmbols made uſe of to denote his appearance; theſe having been, 
Jointly, or ſeverally, the ohjects of the earlieſt pagans religious ſervices, 
the Pagans acknowledging the ul, the lion, and the eagle, as the 
emblems of theſe their divinities, which, in length of time, they miſ- 
took for what they were intended only to repreſent ; and the b4//, 
the lion, and the eagle, joined in the appearance of one living crea- 
ture, having been conſecrated, as one may ſay, in the Cherubim, for 
the reſidence of the preſence of God in the Holy of Holes, one can 
hardly doubt that the figures, joined in the Cherubim, which were 
the emblems of fire, light, and air, or ſpirit, the ordinary ſimilitude 
under which the Deity uſually appeared, were intended to repreſent 
thoſe characters, or perſons, in the divine Eſſence, that fire, light, 
and air, or ſpirit, reſembled. ES | 
WHATEVER occaſion man might have had for the knowledge 
of the diſtinction of perſons in the Deity, before the FALL, yet it 
ſeems certain the manner of his ſalvation, after his defection, could 
not have been imparted to him without revealing rat truth, undiſco- 
verable by the /ight of nature. He could not poſſibly know how, 
or upon what account, his ſins were to be pardoned, and himſelf re- 
inſtated in the fayour of God, without being told that the Deity con- 
fiſts of fhree Perſons ; that of thoſe three, purſuant to a covenant 
made before the CREATION, the ſecond was to take on him fleſh, 
and in the form of man to ſuffer, and thereby atone for the ſins of 
mankind ; and that the z74zrd was to keep a communication with the 
ſouls of men, ſor their guidance and comfort. And man could not 
poſſibly keep up, with "wy certainty, the memory of this Revelation 
without ſome memorial, ſome /ymbo/ical act, or thing, to preſerve 
it ; or look upon ſuch Hmbol, knowing the ſenſe of it, without grate- 
fully confeſſing his obligations to thoſe divine Perſons, to whom he 
owed his being, his comfort, his ſalyation. | 
A Chriſtian, the moſt important article of whoſe Creed it is that 
the Deity was joined to the humanity, that the Mord was made fleſh, 
that a Perſon in Fehovah became the Jon of Man, and a Man, born 
of a Virgin, became the Jon of Fehovah, will not ſcruple, when he 
is told that in the repreſentation of the Deity exhibited under mbols 
in the Cherubim, for the inſtruction and comfort of — the 
| gure 
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figure of a Man is added to theſe that repreſent the Trinity; that 
this figure of a Man is placed at the right hand of that emblem that 
repreſents the Father, the firſt Perſon, the Fire, and that it is, in a 
particular manner, conjoyned with the Lion, the ſecond Perſon, the 

Light. He firmly believes what theſe figures, thus explained, re- 
_ preſent ; and muſt think it agreeable to the great condeſcenſion, and 


goodneſs of the merciful God, to acquaint man, from the beginning, 


with what ſo nearly concerned him, and what, without Revelation, 
he could poſſibly have no idea of. 


Pu hieroglyphical repreſentation in the Cherubim muſt not be 
conſidered, ſingly, from the form of it; but to that muſt be added 


the rank it had in the tabernacle, and the ceremony, or emblemati- 
cal action in which it was concerned. | 8 | 


Ir has been already obſerved that the Cherubim were to be made 


out of the ſame pure gold that compoſed the mercy-/eat, which they 
were to cover with their wings; and all that is deſcribed to us, fur- 
ther, of their poſture is that, ſtanding one at each end of the mercy ſeat, 
their faces were to look towards each other, and towards the mercy- 
Ka,, | Ne: HE 

Tris mercy-ſeat, the ſpace between the two Cherubim, is de- 


{cribed, particularly, as the place of the reſidence of the Deity, 


and of his appearance; he was to inhabit the Cherubim, or between 


them; and he was to appear, there, in the cloud, and to declare his 


will from thence. 


BESIDES this, there was a ſtated ſolemn ceremony to be per- 
formed, once a year, on the day of Expiation, before the mercy- 


ſeat : the Prieſt was to bring within the vai the blood of the ſin- 
offering, and with it to make atonement for all the people, by 
ſprinkling of the blood upon the mercy-/eat, and ſeven times before 
it; and this blood, fo ſprinkled, is ſaid to expiate. 

Tus atoning blood, in this higheſt act of the Moſaical inſtitu- 
tion, was ſprinkled on that place, the mercy-ſeat, towards which 
the ſeveral faces of the Cherubim were turned: and, if they were to 
ſee, they had no object to look at, on this ſolemn day of exp1ation, 


but the Prieſt in the holy garment, the emblem of the ſerond Per- 


fon, the Light, ſprinkling this blood on, and towards, the mercy- 
ſeat ; which could hardly fail to raiſe the idea, that the blood, fo 
ſprinkled, was the object the divine Perſons, whom theſe figures 

: . _ repreſented, 
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repreſented, looked upon, as the propitiation, the ranſom, the atone- - 
ment. 


Ad if it was neceſſary, towards making this emblem compleat, 
to repreſent all the Perſons as looking upon, and accepting this blood, 


then it became neceſlary to make two ſeveral Cherubs, and to place 
them at different ends of the mercy-ſear, that the face of each figure 


might be turned towards the ſpot, the blood was to be ſprinkled on; 
becauſe had there been no more than one Cherub, two only of the 


four faces could have been directed to the place on which the blood 


was to be ſprinkled ; beſides that, the ſignificancy of the circumſtance 
of their faces looking towards each other, which deſeryes a ſeparate | 


conſideration, would have been loſt. 


NoTHING is more certain than that, under the Moſarck economy, 
the Deity was to reſide, to dwell, to appear, in the midſt of the 
people, in the place where he was to put his Name ; the place 
where, and where only, in excluſion of all others, ſacrifice was to 
be offered, the altar was to be ſet up, and every other ceremonial, or 
emblematical act of their religion was to be performed, and more par- 
ticularly the higheſt in, or between, the Cherubim. e 
WHATEVER religious act was done, in this place, is ſaid to be 
done before Fehovah, in the Hebrew, always, before the faces of 
Jehovah. - 0 
4 Now, if the ſeveral faces of the Cherubim are taken to repreſent the 
Perſons in the Deity, and therefore to be called the faces of Fehovah, 
the reaſon of this phraſcology will be obvious, as the phraſe it ſelf 
will be ſignihcant. : ot, 

Ir is not to be diſſembled that the Hebrew words, tranſlated be- 
fore the faces, are often made uſe of to ſigniſy before, or in preſence of, 
without regard to plurality of faces; but it deſerves enquiry how fo 
ſtrange a phraſeology came to take place. 8 

AN p it ſeems to call for very particular attention that, before 


the Moſuich inſtitution, and, indeed, from the firſt Revelation, the 


preſence of the Deity is repreſented as confined, with reſpect to reli- 
gious acts, to a place, and what is done, in that place, is ſaid to be 
done before the faces of Fehovah. 3 
Cain is ſaid to have gone out from the faces of Jehovah, and to 
have dwelt in the land of Nod, to the eaſtward of Eden. Now, if by 
the faces of Jehovah is not meant ſome particular place of his im- 
mediate preſence, and if, on the contrary, his preſence, as we tranſ- 
0 | | | late 


a 
late it, in general, is underſtood, the thing will not be true; Cain 
could not convey himſelf out of the preſence of God, which is every 


Where, but he might remove from that place which he choſe, in a 


N manner, for his reſidence, in the celebration of religious 
acts. ro | 

IN like manner, the pot of manna, Exod. 16. is ordered to be 
laid up, and was accordingly laid up, before the faces of Jehovah, 
before the Teſtimony, long before the Moſaick tabernacle, and ark 
was made, or ereted. Laying it up any where would, in one ſenſe, 
have been laying it up vefore the Lord; but Aaron underſtood the 
meaning of the expreſſion to be, to lay it up before the Teſtimony, 
where the faces of the Cherubim were. | | 

No need any one ſcruple admitting the force of this laſt obſerva- 
tion; for it is evident from this, as well as other texts, that the I/ 
raelites had an ark, and a tabernacle, conſecrated to the reſidence of 
Fehovah, and deſtined to religious ſervice, before the Moſaick ta- 
bernacle was reared up. =—_ 
Deo the provocation of the 1/7ae/ites, in making the golden calf, 

Fehovah being highly diſpleaſed, the tabernacle was by Moſes taken 

out of the center, and removed far from the camp, and was called the 
tabernacle of the congregation, where Fehovah deſcended in a cloud, 
to give directions to Moſes. Now this happened, in the interval, 
between Moſes's receiving inſtructions for building the tabernaclè that 
was made in the wilderneſs, and his giving orders for the contribution 
for that work; which evinces that the 1/7ae/ztes had, upon their going 
out of Egypt, a tabernacle for Fehovah, diſtinguiſhed by his pre- 


ſence, and the ſymbols of it, before that reared by Moſes was pre- 


pared. | | | OK 
Tuc' the having a tabernacle for Jehovah ſufficiently imply the 
having an ark, with the mercy-ſeat and cherubim, the furniture of it, 
yet there is other evidence to ſhew that the Mraelites actually had an 
| ark,different from that made by Moſes. For when the ark, which had 
been taken by the Philiſtines, was locally at Kirjath-Jearim, Saul 


being at Gibeah of Benjamin, 1 Sam. 14. 18. orders Abijab to bring 


him thither the ark of God ; and the penman of that book adds a re- 


mark, for at that time there was an ark of God, beſides that with the 


children of 1/#ael. And when the ark, made by Moſes, after having 
been carried from Kirjath-jearim, was lodged in Zion, Uriah, who 
had left Foab at the ſiege of Rabbah, being preſſed to go 1 _ 
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( 108 ) | 
houſe and to his wife, excuſes himſelf, alledging it was not proper 
for him to take fo much eaſe, when the Ar, and Iſrael, and Judah 
abode in tents, and 7oab, and the King's fervants, were encamped in 
the open fields. 2 Sam. 11. 11. 5 

AN p it ſeems highly probable that the Ark, thus brought to Saul, 
when in camp, and the Ark that was with Joab, at the ſiege of 

Kalbah, was the ſame that belonged to the tabernacle, which the 
 JIfraelites carried from, Egypt with them; becauſe, after the building 
of Moſcs's tabernacle, it was unlawful to have made any new one, in 
imitation, of it. | | | | 

Ir it is asked, whence the IVraelites had an ark, a tabernacle, 
(Cherubim, and the preſence, or the ſuppoſed prefence, of Jehovah 
in, or between, thoſe Cherubim? toward the reſolution of that que- 

ſtion it muſk be conſidered, whence the antient nations had their Ciſi æ, 
their Arks, their Images, their Teraphim, their T abernacles, their 
Temples ; becauſe the origin of both will, very probably, be found 
the lame. | | | | ET 
IJ ux account, given us by Moſes, of the publication of the Go/pe/, 
aſter the Fal/, is very ſhort, and conciſe, tho! the Revelation may, in 
it ſell, have been very full, and explicite. Hopes of mercy given are 
recorded in that fingle ſentence, the ſeed of the woman ſhall bruiſe the 
hiad of the ſerpent : and we hear of no other Hunbolical thing, in- 
_ flitution, or exhibition, except only the placing, or inhabiting, the 

111 to the eaſtward. of Edeu, upon man's being removed 

Out it. | 5 | | | 

FuE Jews, who have miſconſtrued the Angel Fehavab into a 
craated angel, have thought fix, here, to underſtand, by the Cheru- 
bims, two of the ſame ſort of Angels, who had got a flaming ſword, 
among them, to frighten Adam from re entring Eden, and meddling 
with the ſruit of the /re of liſe; and this monſtrous ſtory they have 
made out of a text that, neceſſarily, means no ſuch thing, and may 
fhirly be conſtrued to a ſenſe big with the moſt important information 
to mankind. | | | | 

Fon, in the firſt place, what the /ews and we tranſlate to keep 


the way of the tree of life, with intent to prevent the coming at it. 


may as properly be rendered obſerve, or far obſenuimp, and ſo diſ- 
covering, or finding aut, the way 19 the tree of life; and every body 
knows, that the word way: af heaven, way to life, in the Greek, as. 
well as Hebrew learning, means to arrive at happine ſs. 


IN 


3 


9 (6109) 
Id the next place, what we commonly tranflate faming-ſeord 
ſtands in two ſeveral Nouns, not joined by conſtruction, flame and 
ſword, which laſt means nothing more particular than a Killing 
weapon. : Ws 5 85 
AN p in the laſt place, the word we tranflate placed Cherubims 
is, almoſt always, in every other text tranſlated inhabited; and 
whether you tranflate it placed, or inhabited, the next word ought 
to be tranſlated the Cherubims, as things or emblems well known to 
| thoſe for whom Moſes wrote. So that Jehovah's placing or inha- 
biting theſe Chernbims, where there was alfo the appearance of fire, 
and ſword, was the method, choſen by him, to make the way to 
the tree of life kept, or abſerved. | | 
Nov, as the eſtabliſhed method for atonement and propitiation, 
the known way to the tree of life, was by employing fire in burnt- 
facrtfice, and the ſword in ſhedding, blood, both which muſt be done 
before the faces of Jehovah, reſiding in or between the Cherubim, 
what hinders. us to conclude that the exhibition mentioned by Moſes 
was, to the /pmbolical inftitution and ſervice, afterwards eſtabliſhed: 
amongſt men, the ſame that the patterns ſhewed to Moſes, and to 
David were of the tabernacle, and temple, that afterwards. were 
erected; and that Adam, and, in him, mankind was thereby in- 
ſtructed to ſhed blood, and offer burnt- ſacrifice, before the faces of 
ſuch /ymbolical figures as were then repreſented ? Surely, if the 
ſhedding of blood, and offering by fire, were then inſtituted, as we 
are pretty ſure they were, the manner would alſo be directed. And, 
as we know, from the hiſtory of Cain, that Jehovah choſe a place 
for his more immediate preſence, called his faces, we cannot poſſibly 
doubt that directions muſt be given with what 5. %% that place was 
to be adorned; and how it was to be diſtingniſhed : nor can we rea- 
ſonably hefitate to pronounce. that the /3-1bo! of his preſence was the 
Cherubim, the place where, in the Jewzſh economy, he moſt cer- 
tainly dwelt, and where in the very text in queſtion, he is ſaid to 
inhabit. 3 = ä 
Ik then this emblematical repreſentation was exhibited, immedi- 
ately after the Fall, to expreſs and keep in perpetual memory the 
Revelation of mercy to man, by the blood and ſufforing of that per- 
ſect human ſacrifice, who was to be joined to the ſecond Perſon in 
the Deity, and to redeem. and govern .thoſe that ſerved, and truſted 
in him, we can clearly ſee the extent of God's goodneſs from the be- 
1 | . ginning, 


30 
ginning, univerſally, to all mankind; and we can perceive how the 
eres came to have a tabernacle, and an ark, with proper emblems, 
before that made by Moſes; and how the Nations came by thcir 
ſymbols, of the like nature ; which in proceſs of time they miſtook, 
miſapplied, and altered, when their corruption and z7magination had 
once led them aſtray. 5 „„ + 

Fon if, in that emblemat ical ſervice, the ſymbol of the preſence 
of the Deity was neceſſary, towards performing ſacrifice, as well as 
the emblem of the great ſacrifice, the great zinterceſſor, &c. then it 
became neceſſary for men, when, by multiplying, they were forced 

to extend their quarters, and to people diſtant regions, to carry ſome 

ymbol of the divine preſence along with them, in order to the ſacri- 
ficing acceptably, every nation, agreeing in the ſame ſervice, muſt 
have one; and every family, ſo long as the right of exerciſing the 
prieſthood remained with the firſt-born, muſt alto have one, elſe that 
right would be of no benefit; and if they lived in the itinerant, No- 
made way, they muſt have a tent, or tabernacle, for placing thoſe 
ſymbols in, as well as means of tranſporting them : as, on the other 
hand, if their ſeats were fixed, ſo as to ſuffer them to erect houſes for 
themſelves, they naturally would find houſes, temples, for thoſe 
Iz LL ö | 

NoTHING was more common than Houſbold-Gods among the 
antients. Laban had his Teraphim, which he calls his Gods, and 
about which he, was extremely ſollicitous; Rachel had no leſs reſpect 
for them than he, The Heathens carried their Gods along with them, 
whitherſoever they went. The idolatrous 1/rae/ites had, probably, in 
the wilderneſs tabernacles for their Gods Chiun, and Remphan. Ihe 
cauſe of making the golden Calf was, probably, compliance with this 
cuſtom. e_Aineas is commended for the pious care of carrying his 
Gods, his D/ Penates, from Troy to Italy, tho' what the form of 
them was is not known. Every family had their Penares, their 
Di Lares, tho in latter time they forgot what form theſe antiently 
were of. Teraphim, Penates, Lares, are all plural names for the 
repreſentations of thoſe Tamily-Gods; and, laying thoſe circum- 
ſtances together, it is impoſſible to doubt that the making theſe re- 
preſentations, amongſt the different nations and kindreds, owed its 
origin to one and the ſame cauſe. | 3 | 

Ir was becauſe of the many corruptions introduced into the ſacred 
ſeryice, in practice as well as in opinion, that the Jewiſh economy 
was inſtituted ; and it was becauſe the permiſſion of every head of a 

| | family 


n 


C family to be Prieſt, for his own houſe, and to ſacrifice according to 


his own will, had introduced the greateſt uncertainty, as well as error, 
that the firſt act towards eſtabliſhing the Few:ſh liturgy was the 
abrogating that right, the depriving the fr/?-born of all pretence to 
ſhed blood, and transferring that right to the family of Aaron. | 
I x was for the ſame reaſon, and to the ſame intent, that ſacrifice 
of all forts was prohibited, except before the faces of Fehovah in the 
tabernacle firſt, and, then, in the temple. In the wilderneſs no I 
raelite could lawfully kill a clean animal, for private uſe, in any 
other place except before the tabernacle ; and tho, when the people 
had fixed ſeats in the land of Canaan, diſtant from the faces of Je- 
hovah, they were permitted to kill of the flocks, or of the herds, ſor 
domeſtick uſe, provided they did not eat the blood or the fat, yet 
ſtill, under the ſtricteſt menaces, they were prohibited to ſacrifice, 
for fear of the abuſes that might enſue, : | 

Tux very prohibition, together with ſubſtituting the Levites in 
place of the firſt-born, and the change that was thereby introduced 
in the precedent practice, which all mankind but the Fews continued 
in, ſhews ſufficiently what was lawful and regular before that prohi- 
| bition ; and the circumſtances, above taken notice of, fufficiently ſhew 
the occaſion and meaning of it. _ 

Mucun of the ſame kind, and nearly for the ſame reaſon, is the 
prohibition to make graven or molten images to repreſent Zehovab, 


to fall down before them, or worſhip them; to ere& altars, ſtatues, 


or pillars, for religious ſervice. Abraham, & c. built altars; Jacob 
anointed a ſtone, which he had ſet up, and called it Bethel; and 
_ doubtleſs the practice of both was laudable, and, but for the prohi- 
bition in the inſtitution given by Moſes, each might have been law- 
fully praQticed by the Iſraelites in Canaan, as well as their ſacrificing 
before the faces of Fehovah might have been imitated. But, aſter 
all religious ſervice, the whole Hmbolical repreſentation of the grace 
of God to mankind was confined to the tabernacle and temple, then 
what was lawful to be done, elſewhere, became unlawful; and, as 
it was impoſlible, after that period, to ſacrifice any where but before 
the faces of Fehovah, the ſymbols of his preſence, in the holy-place, 
it became unfit. to make, or to have in reverence, thoſe /ymbo/s 
(which were only expreſſive, as they were joined with ſacrifice) an y 
where elſe, except when a Prophet had immediate direction, or in 

caſes of neceſlity. | | 


3 Tus 
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Tur prohibition, then, is to /ael, that they ſhould not make 

unto themſelves graven images, the ſimilitudes of any thing in the 
heavens above, or in the earth beneath, & c. that they ſhould not 
bow down to them, nor ſerve them; that they ſhould not take upon 
themſelves, wantonly, to aſſimilate God to what their imaginations 
might ſuggeſt to them he was like; by the practice whereof man- 
kind had already run into ſo many ridiculous, and miſerable errors. 
But this prohibition does not, in any degree, imply that- the Deity 
might not continue the uſe of the ſacred Humbel of his perſonality and 
gracc, in the merciful act of 3 mankind, in the Holy of 
Holies ; no more than the inhibition to ſacrifice, at large, prevented 
ſacrificing in the temple. And, if it be ſaid that the actual inſtitu- 
tion of ſacrifice, at the altar, ſhews the prohibition to ſacrifice was 
not ablolute, it may alto be ſaid that the command to frame the 
(Cherubim is as expreſs, as that to burn Holocauſts at the altar. | 

IT is, indeed, true that the prohibition extends to prohibit all re- 
ligious worſhip, even to the ſacred emblems in the holy place ; an ex- 
travagance into which the idolaters had fallen, and that may be a 
main motive for forbidding the very making, or having, ſuch emblems 
in private hands; but then there was no danger of that abuſe in the 
temple: the /5bols were placed there not as the objects of worſhip, 
but as deſcriptive, in fome degree, of the manner of 7he act of grace, 
s it was to be bronght about by the perſons in the Deity, for man- 
kind, The preſence, that was to be worſhipped, was to be looked 
for between thoſe /zmbo/s, or emblems, upon the merey-ſeat ; and the 
cloud, and the glory iſſuing from it, called away the attention from 
thoſe repreſentations. Beſides that, to prevent abuſes from imagina- 
tion, and all attempts of worſh/pping, theſe ſacred figures were kept 
in the innermoſt part of the tabernacle, and temple, to be approached 
only once a year, and that by the Hg-Prieſt, on the day of Ex- 
 priation. | | = A 
| THAT this was the apprehenſion of the 1/7ae/:tes, of thoſe times, 
is evident from the conduct of their tucceſſors, who could not well 
fail to be acquainted with their notions; and who might think that 
ordinances of this kind, intended to take place in a ſtate of quiet and 
rranquility, when all the people had free acceſs to the tabernacle, or 
temple, might be ſuperſeded, in caſe of abſolute neceſſity, when the 
pious could not haye acceſs to preſent themſelyes at thoſe places. 


Micah 


ä | 
Micah, who lived in the time of the Judges, certainly feared - 
hovah; the filyer, belonging to his mother, was dedicated to 7 
hevah, to make an Ephed, and Teraphim, Ge. when he ſucceeded 
in getting a Prieſt, to his mind, he concluded that he was certain 
 Fehavah would do him good; and this Eyhod, and Terapbim, evi- 
dently were prophetick, _ | . | 
H1s ſcheme, then, manifeſtly was not to revolt from Fehough, 
nor to ſerve idols, or other Gods; but, whilſt the confuſion and op- 
| preſſion of 1/7gel made it impoſſible ta attend at Sie, to have a = 
houſe of God in his own family, with ſacred /pmbols, and a Prieſt, * 1 
who, before the faces of Jehovah, in that place could make atone- ” 
ment by ſacrifice, whilſt communication with Sila was obſtructed. | 
HE, therefore, made an Ephod, and Terapbim, in imitation of 
the approyed HHmbols; and, having them ſet up, had Jud. 17. 5. 
Beth Elohim, a houſe of God: the Fronſigiprs, imagining that the 
Teraphim repreſented falſe Gods, haye rendered the words Beth Elo- 
him a houſe of Gogs ; tho, chap, 18. 31, they render the very ſame 
words, when applied to the tabernacle in Silo, the houſe of God. 
As the ſervice, for which this Ephod, and Teraphim, this houſe 
, God was intended, could not be performed without a Prieſt, 
Micah, who it ſeems was not himſelf a #r/f-born, conſecrated one of 
his ſons, probably the eldeſt, for that office, for want of one mare 
fit; but meeting, at laſt, with a Lepitę, he engaged him to ſerve in 
that Ration, and conſecrated him, in full belief that this action would 
be acceptable to Jehovab. PT Een woo 
AND, accordingly, we ſee Jehovah was propitious to this pious, 
tho irregular, deſign, The Ephod, and Teraphim, contulted by the 
Danites about the ſucceſs of their undertaking, returned a true an- 
ſwer; which ſo far raiſed the eſteem of the Danites far thoſe facred 
Symbols, that they robbed Micah of them, and ſet them up in their 
own country, where they continued in reputation till the Captiyity. 
Micah, complaining of the injury done him in taking from him 
the Teraphim, ſays they had taken away his Elobhim, his God. It 
is difficult, if at all poſſible, to imagine that Micah, who ſet up thoſe 
figures to do ſervice to Jehovah, could have meant any more than 
that the Teraphim were the Symbol, or repreſentation, of the Elobim, 
neceſſary to be uſed in the chief act of religious ſervice; and, if that 
ſhall be the conſtruction, the reſemblance between Teraphim in pri- 
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vate ſervice, before the Moſaic Law, and Cherubim, in the publick 
ſervice, alter it, is pretty obſervable. 
Ir was, in all appearance, for the ſame reaſon, and to the ſame 
end, that Gideon, a ſervant of the true God, who had ſeen the 
Angel Fehovah, to whom Zehovah had ſpoken, to whoin, and by 


bhom, Jehovah had wrought wonders, made an £phod of the gol- 


.den ſpoils of the Midianites, and ſet it up in Ophrah, his city, whi- 
ther the [/raelires, in proceſs of time, ran a whoring after it, and 
where it became a ſhare to Cideon, and to his houſe. 


THAT this Ephod had Teraphim, and all the proper appurte- 


nances, as Mzcah's had, attending upon it, is not to be doubted ; 
and it is remarkable, that Gideon's act is not cenſured for any inhe- 
rent malignity in it, but only for the conſequences of it; as the 
Ephod he ſet up, in proceſs of time, debauched the people, and be- 
came a ſnare to him, and to his houſe. ' 

THESE inſtances, pretty plainly, ſhew that Teraphim were no 
more than a copy of the original Cherubim, applied to the fame 


uſes that the Cherubim were on the mercy-ſeat : and as all mankind 


agree, from many clear proofs, that the Teraphim were images, or 


repreſentations of what the antients took to be expreſſive of their 


Deity, it can hardly be queſtioned that the Cherubims were intended 
for the ſame purpoſe. ; 

SUPPOSING this to have been the caſe z as the very exhibition 
muſt have been intended to repreſent Trinity in the Deity, and the ſhare 
each Perſon had in the ſalvation of man, it is impoſſible the Fews 
could have rejected the belief of the Trinity, and with it the Meſſiah 
upon his advent, ſo long as they retained the memory, and the un- 
derſtanding, of that hzerog/yphical repreſentation. But as it was 
fixed in Providence that they ſhould disbelieve the one, and reject 
the other, their wild 7maginations, whilſt the figures remained in 
the temple, led them to neglect all reflection upon them, and to run 

aſter falſe Gods; and this neceſſary piece of knowledge, towards un- 
derſtanding the ſyſtem of grace, dropt ſo totally out of their heads, 
or rather they had framed notions ſo contrary to it, that, upon their 
return from the captivity, the Ark and Cherubim had no room in 
their temple; tho theſe were the very kernel of all their religious 
ceremonies, and tho' the knowledge of the figures of the Cherubim 
was preſerved by Ezekiel, a Prophet allowed by themſelves to be 
inſpired, as the dimenſions and fabrick of the mercy-ſeat was by 
Moſes. | THAT 
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THAT the ſhutting up thoſe figures in the Sanctum ſanfforum 
might have contributed to the loſs of the knowledge of their form, 
amongſt the Zews, may be true; but then, if they had not been 
deſcribed by Azekzel, that loſs would have been total, and irrepa- 
rable ; and we, as well as they, ſhould be deprived of the benefit of 
that repreſentation, to evidence the original and permanent deſign of the 
merciful Deity ; but as the loſs of the ideas, which ought to have re- 
ſulted from that repreſentation, anſwered the end of God in the hard- 
neſs of the Jews, ſo the preſervation of thoſe ſacred figures, by 
Exzehiel, ſerves to convict the Jews of that hardnels, to render them 
inexcuſable for their infidelity ; and, at the ſame time, to confirm, 


and illuſtrate the faith of CHriſtians. | 
Tux form, and the meaning of the repreſentation in the Chern- 


bim is not the only piece of uſeful knowledge the Fews, to whoſe 
cuſtody he ſacred oracles were committed, have loſt as to them- 
ſelyes; tho”, in preſerving He ſacred books, they have providentially 
ſaved them for the benefit and inſtruction of thoſe who were called, 


to be the people of God, in their ſtead. 
Ir has been already obſerved, that there is a particular emphaſis, 


which the Fews will. not ſee in the plural Elohim, uſed always in 


| ſcripture to ſignify God; and it is unconteſtable, that the word itſelf 


carries ſome idea in it deſcriptive of ſome character ſome relation, the 
Being deſcribed bears to Man. | . 


Fur word Jehovah the Septuagint tranſlates Kopios, and we, 


aſter it, Lord; becauſe of the delicacy of the original interpreters, who 


might think it ſome ſort of prophanation to tranſlate that ſacred word, 


and make it common in its known meaning. Neither Few nor Chri- 
ſtian doubts that Fehovah expreſſes the Eſſence that neceſſarily ex- 
iſts ; and every body knows that it does not mean what Kyupros pro- 
perly ſignifies; the Greek word is a faithful and juſt tranſlation of 


Adoni, whieh the ſuperſtitious Jews have placed in the room of 7e- 
hovah; it ſignifies Dominus, Lord, Maſter, but carries nothing in 


it of the idea of the Original. 
THe idea reſulting from the word Kupios, Lord, is relative, and 


bears a particular regard to ſubjects, ſervants, without which the 
idea of Lord cannot ſubſiſt; but the idea ariſing from the word Je- 
hovah is abſolute, bearing no relatior to any thing but itſelf, and 
ſtanding fixed, and determined, by itſelf, ſubſiſting tho' nothing be- 
ſides did exiſt. . | — is 
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A5, therefore, we can reaſonably ſay my Lord, thy Lord, his 
Lord, oui Lird, bei Lord, the Loyd of the land, &c. and thoſe 
expreſſions are often uſed in ſcripture ; but we cannot ſay my Je- 
hovah, thy Jehovah, &c. and in fact there is no ſuch expreſſion in 
the whole ſacred book: and, When we tranſlate wy Lord, thy Lora, 
Cc. the word tranflated is never Jehtvah, but always Adoni, or ſome 
other word of the ſite fignification. el bs, | 
As we diſcover the idea 1 op by Jehovah to be abſolute, ſo 
we perceive the idea implyed in Elobim to be relative by the ufe of 
it ; nothing is more common than my, 7hy, our, their, his, Elobim, 
Which never is ſaid of Jehovah; and, as the word has ſome ſignifi- 
cation of relation, the Tranſlators ought to have expreſſed it by a word 
that bore ſome ſuch fenſe. | | 
Bor as they have erred in rendring the abſolute word Frhovah 
by the word Lord, which carries an idea fignificant of relation; fo 
they have erred on the other band by rendring the word Elohim 
O89, Oedt, God, Gods; Which, fo far as we know by the derivation 
aſſigned for it, has nothing ſignificant in it, at leaſt carries no idea of 
relation to us, or to any other thing. | | 
TF the word Oed, or the word God, have no ſignificant meaning 
in themſelves, and are made viſe of, as ſounds, only to raiſe the idea 
of the eternal Being; then the abr that word by the relatives 
my, thy, cc. is improper; the eternal Being, abſolutely conſidered, 
has no more relation to one, than to another; and, if the term '@z0; 
had originally any ſignification of relation, by all we can diſcover 
from the Greek antiquities, it was loſt long before the Sepruaginr 
tranſlation ; rior do we know what the preciſe meaning of the Saxon 
word God was, other than to denote the ſupreme beneficent Being. 
ThE Jews, therefore, ought to have tranſlated the word Je- 
hovah by a word of the ſame ſignification, or at leaſt to have ren- 
dercd it totidem literis, if they could not find a word of the ſame 
import; and they ought not to have tranſlated it by a word that has 
another and a different meaning; and they ought not to have tranſlated 
Elohim, which moſt certainly had a ſignikcation of relation, by a word 
which had no ſignification at all of relation affixed to it. On the con- 
trary, they ought to have kept up, in thetranſlation, to the true mean- 
ing of the word, or to have retained the Hebrew term, totidem literis, 
in the tranſlation, as they did in proper names; for then, tho' they 
muſt have leſt men in the dark, they would not have miſled them, nor 
done the milchicf they have done to their ſucceſſors. 5 
| WI1THourT 
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W1THOVUT enquiring whether the loſs, or the concealing, of the 
meaning of this word proceeded from folly, or faultineſs, or from a 
mixture of both, in the Jes, it is highly neceſſary to ſearch, in 
order to the recovery of it; knowing the genius of the Hebrew 
language to be ſuch, that ſignificant words are framed from roots that 
yield ſome certain, fixed, idea, and thereby convey a determined 
meaning. | | 
In looking over the radical words of the Hebrew language one 

finds the root Elah to mean an Oath, or Adjuration, the Execration 
made to affect the breaker of a covenant ; and the genius of the 
language certainly admits the word E1ah to be uſed, from that, to 
ſignify a perſon that hath taken upon him this oath, and Elohim to 
denote more perſons become ſubject to it, or entring into covenant, 
or agreement, together. . 

THAT Elohim ſhould be formed, from this root, to ſignify perſons 
under the obligation or execration of an oath, may ſeem, at firſt ſight, 
ſomewhat hard; bat that notion will become more familiar when one 
conſiders that Fehovah, throughout the ſacred {criptures, is ſaid on 
many occaſions, in confirmation of any promife, or covenant, rela- 
ting to a future event, to ſwear, to ſwear by himſelf, to ſwear as 
Fehovah liveth, in order to create-abſolute eertainty, and reliance on 
the performance. | 5 5 
Wu ehovah is thus repreſented as taking an oath, and what 
the nature and marmer of that oath may be, merits a diſtin& conſide- 
ration; but ſince, in fact, he repre ſents himſelf to us im that light, as 
binding his promifes by 0274, We may eaſily conceive why he may 
chooſe to be called, and conſidered, as he God bound by oath, 
the Being ſolemnly engaged under an immutable obligation, by thoſe 
who are to believe in, and rely on his promiſes. | +) 

To we have no footſtep, ſo far as I know, left of this ſignification, 
in the terms which the Greeks, or Romans, or other later heathens, 
made uſe of to ſignify the Deity, yet the Greeks had their Jupiter 
*Opxice, and the Romans their Fupiter Tæderutor; and nothing was 
more common, amonegſt-thoſe heathens, than the notion that the ſu- 
preme God could bind himfelf by oath ; nay they deſcribe, with fic- 
titious circumſtances, the particular oa that was immutable. Here, 
again, is an inſtance of a-very-extraordinary notion, very far from 
being deducible from the light of nature, piekt up, and maintained 
univerſally, amongſt the moſt-antient nations we know; which tallies 
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wonderfully with what the ſacred book, of which they knew no- 
thing, exhibits; and muſt, therefore, have flowed from the ſame 


original. . | | | 
Iꝝ we admit that Elohim carries the notion of Federatores, Beings 


or Perſons in Alliance, bound by oath to make their engagement 
eſſectual, then we evidently ſee why they may, are, and ought to 
be, called my, our, their, & c. Elohim; why Jehovah deſcribes 
himſelf by the title of the Elohim of Abraham, of Iſaac, of Jacob, 
of Iſrael; why they call upon him as their Elohim; why, in their 
praiſes, they aſcribe to heir Elohim power, goodnets, faithfulneſs, 
beyond the Elohim of other nations; and why the leading encourage- 
ment to the 1/raelites, to do well, is, that Zehovah is, or will be, 
their Elohim, and they are, or ſhall be, to him a peculiar people; as, 
on the other hand, if they broke their covenant, the Elah, the oath 
or execration would reach them. | - 

AN p, ſurely, if Fehovah was pleaſed to make, or to repreſent 
himſelf as making, a covenant for the benefit of mankind, or of any 
particular people, by which he was unalterably bound to redeem 
and preſerye them, on their performing certain conditions, the moſt 
kind, and, at the ſame time, the moſt uſeful appellation he could 
chooſe to be addreſſed to by, is that of Elohim, in the notion of 
Federator ; becauſe it could not be pronounced, with attention, 
without raiſing the moſt thankful ſentiments of the mercy and good- 
nels of God, joined to the ſtrongeſt confidence in his favour ; and, at 
the ſame time, warning the party of the danger of tranſgreſſing, by 
non-compliance with the conditions to which he, on his part, was 
bound. | 

Ir Elohim was a term peculiar to Zehovah, as God of Iſrael, with 
whom he plainly appears to have been in covenant, the reaſon of 
that appellation would be pretty obvious; but ſo it happens, that 
he is called e Elohim oy the whole Earth; and, in the deſcription 
of the Creation, the works performed by the Eternal are ſaid to be 
done by the Elohim, and all the antient nations admitted the term 
 Elohim as deſcriptive of their God. So that it will be a ſtrong ob- 
jection againſt this ſenſe of the word Elohim, if no reaſonable account 
can be given of an earlier covenant than that with Abraham, and if 
that covenant did not extend to all mankind. 

WHOEVER believes that there are rec perſons in the Deity, 


whercof one became bound to join himſelf to humanity, and perform 
5 | compleat 
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compleat righteouſneſs, and give compleat ſatisfaction for the ſins of 
mankind ; one became bound to aſſiſt man, thus redeemed, to do 
his duty, and to reform his heart; and one became bound to accept 
of this ſatisfaction, and, upon receiving it, to admit man to fellowſhip 
and favour ; will not ſcruple to allow that, before even the creation, 
a covenant, or agreement was made to this purpoſe between the ſacred 
three, in the event of man's falling: and he will be the leſs ſcrupu- 
lous to admit this, when he confiders ſeveral texts that ſuppoſe it, 
particularly the 11oth Pſalm, v. 4. which ſays, Fehovah hath 
ſworn, and will not repent, thou art a Prieſt for ever, after the order 
of Melchizedek. SO ROD 5 0 
Bor, whatever may be thought of this; as none, who conſiders 

and believes the ſcriptures, can doubt that this covenant was made 
known to the firſt man, on the Fall, if that term Z/ohim was conſe- 
crated for his information and comfort, it would paſs current amongſt 
all mankind, his deſcendants; and that would ſufficiently authorize 
Moſes, in deſcribing the creation, to make uſe of the term Elobim, 
alcribing to Jehovah the Elohim, upon whoſe fidelity all man- 
kind were to depend for ſalvation, the creation of this ſyſtem, and of 
man. | 


quainted man, immediately upon the fall, of a covenant made for 
his ſalvation ; yet ſeveral paſlages, as recorded by him, ſhew that 
mankind had early knowledge of this covenant. For, in ſpeaking 
to Noah, both before and after the flood, Fehowah ſays he will eſta- 

bliſn his covenant with Noah, and with his ſeed ; not uſing the word 
that is, commonly, tranſlated to make a covenant, which would have 
been done if no covenant had been made before ; but making choice 
of an expreſſion that preſuppoſed a covenant, formerly made, and 
known to be made to Noah, who was made ſure he was to reap, after 
that declaration, the benefit of it. | 

AN p if one enters into the belief that this covenant (which gave 
birth to the appellation Elohim) was made by the Elohim, from 
the beginning, and was intimated to mankind, upon the fall, when 
the purpoſe of mercy was firſt revealed; and when, for explaining 
and recording that purpoſe of grace, the whole emblematical inſtitu- 
tion was appointed, and the Cherubim were exhibited, he will readily 


admit that the poſition of the two Chernbs, with their faces looking 


towards each other, and at the mercy-/tat, where the blood for 
| 5 atonement 


AND tho' Moſes does not, formally, relate that Jehovah ac- 


LIB 
atonement was to be ſprinkled, might repreſent the Z/ohim, as par- 
ties in the act for making a covenant, looking and relying on each 
other for the performance, and rega.ding the blood, which was the 
emblem of the conſideration for which man was to be redeemed; and 
this opinion he will the more readily give into, when he recollects 
that the ark, which ſupported the Mercy-Seat and the Cherubim, 
the principal emblems of the Few?ſh religion, is moſt commonly called 
the Ark of the Covenant. 1 | 
As the Fews cannot be pardoned the loſing the ſenſe of the word 
Elohim, they can hardly be forgiven their plain endeavour to hide 
the original meaning of the word, tranſlated, covenant. k 
THarT Berith, the word ſo tranſlated, does not, in its original 
ſenſe, ſignify covenant, is evident from this; that the formal phraſe 
made ule of to ſignify the making @ covenant is, preciſely, to cur of, 
or /lay, Berith ; much in the lame way as icere, percutere, ferire, 
fedus, is, amongſt the Romans, to ſignify the making a Covenant. 
Berith, therefore, in its original ſignification denotes ſomething that 
was to be cut o/, to be /lain; and Moſes Exod. 24. 8. after having, as 
the /7mbol of the covenant, concluded between Fehovah and the 
People, divided the blood of the ſacrifice into two equal parts; and, 
after having ſprinkled the one half on the altar, ſprinkled the other 
half on the people, ſaying, behold the blood of Berith, which Je- 
hovah hath. cut off with you, concerning all theſe words. and Lech. 
9. 11, Priſoners are ſet free by the blood of the covenant, Berith, 
Tas latin Literati very truly aſſign the riſe of the phraſe ferzre 
fedus, when they fay, that in all leagues, covenants, and agree- 
ments, it was the antient and original cuſtom to (lay ſome victim, to 
ſacrifice ; whence, mentioning the ſolemn act, the ſlaying the victim, 
in common uſage came to fignify the whole act of making a league 
to which it was applied: But they fail in aſſigning an adequate reaſon 
for the ceremony of ſlaying any animal, at treaties, which again muſt 
have given riſe to the form of ſpeech in queſtion. | 
Ir has been already obſerved, that the blood of the Redeemer, 
who, in due time, was to be cut off, was the conſideration of the 
original covenant between the Elohimm, and between them and man; 
and the cutting off, and ſprinkling the blood of a he, a creature ſub- 
{tituted in the room of the Redeemer, till his real advent, was the 
Symbol of that Covenant uſed, even by Yehovah, in making Cove- 
nants with men, as in the inſtance at Sina; and, thereſore, uſed by 
| : a 1 
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all men when they entred into ſolemn agreements with each other, 


Cutting off a creature, then, in a particular manner, or under a par- 
ticular character, being the Hmbol of that important covenant, it is 
no great wonder that men, in their ſolemn engagements with each 
other, ſhould make ule of that ſacred act; and that ſaying, ſhortly, 
that ſuch creature, by ſuch name or character, was cut off, ſhould, in 
common uſage, ſignify that a covenant was made. : 

JT go' theſe reflections may give lome reaſonable ſatisfaction wh 
cutting off, or ſlaying, a victim was uled in making covenants, yet 
it is ſtill neceſſary to enquire what particular character the thing, 
called Berith, bore to diſtinguiſh it from common victims in ordinary 


facrifices, and to appropriate it to the uſe of binding covenants ; ſince. 


there is no appearance, after the moſt accurate ſearch, that Berith 
was the name of any ſort of animal uſed in ſacrifice. 

IN examining carefully the Old Teſtament two paſſages, and no 
more, are to be met with where the Zews have not ventured to tranſ- 
late the word Berith covenant, but have been neceſſarily obliged by 
the context to give it its true, original, ſignification ; tho' to divert 
the Reader's attention, and to prevent his making any inferences 


from the ſenſe of the word, in theſe texts, they have, in an arbi- 


trary manner, pointed the letters ſo as to make the ſame letters, which 
in my other paſſage ſound Berith, to be in theſe texts pronounced 
Borith. | 

Mal. 3. 2. The Angel of the covenant, of Berith, is ſaid to be 
like the refiner's fire, and like fuller's, Berith, ſope, and comes to purge 
and to purify. And, 

Jer. 2. 22, Reproaching 1/#ael for their wickedneſs and unclean- 
eſs, Fehovah ſaith, For though thou waſh thee with nitre, and 
take thee much Berith ſope, yer thine iniquity is marked before me. 
Tuxs p paſſages, evidently, ſhew that the word Berith has in it 
the notion of cleanſing, purifying, and the root from which, in that 
ſenſe, it muſt riſe is Bar, Barar, which ſignifies pure, to purify ; and 
the word Berith, formed from that root, may ſignify properly puriſi- 
cation, a purifyer, a perſon or thing fit to purify. 

EKEE IN in view this notion of the word, and recollecting that 

every thing was, under the Law, even the moſt holy things, to be 

cleanſed, to be expiated, to be ſanctifyed, by blood; that the pollu- 

tions of mankind were to be waſhed away by it; and that the blood, 

which thus cleanſed, was but typical only of the blood of the real 
| * | 
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purifyer, who, in the New Teſtament language, is fo'waſh us in 
his blaod from all our iniquities : Who can help concluding, that the 
great ſacrifice to be ct of, in due time, was called Berth the pu- 
_ rifyer, to ſigniſy the end of ſhedding his blood; that the repreſenta» 
tive beaſts, he types, were called by the ſame name; that to /iay, 
or cut off, Berith, or the beaſt repreſenting Berith, the purifyer, 
heing the very ſign, or ſymbol, of the great, the original, covenant 
ſor the ſalvation of mankind, which was to be repeated for confirma- 
tion of ſolemn covenants amongſt men; the term or expreſſion of 
cutting off Berith, or the purifyer, came in proceſs of time to ſig- 
niſy the act to which, amongſt men, it was applied, the making 4 
covenant; the word Berith retaining, nevertheleſs, its original ſigni- 
fication, and being to be taken in that ſenſe, when the ſcope of the 
text requires it ſhould? | „„ £2 
UNDERSTANDING the matter thus, many paſſages, that other- 
wile are extremely obſcure, if at all ſenſe, become clear and ſignifi- 
cant. Iſa. 42. 6. I Jehovah will give thee for a Berith, cavenant, 
of the people, and for a light of the Gentiles. 49.8, I Fehovah will 
give thee for a Berith, covenant, of the people ta eſtabliſb the earth. 
If what is tranſlated covenant, were rendered, as it ought to be, pu- 
 rifyer, nothing could be more clear and comfortable than thoſe texts. 
UroN the ſame principle the blood of Berith, the covenant, 
will ſignify the blood of the purifyer, without excluding the notion 
of that blood being the /e, and /ymbo!, of the covenant. * 
AND, in like manner, in many paſſages where Zebavah, inſtead 
of uſing the word, tranſlated to mate a covengqut, uſes other words 
which ſignify, e/tabliſhing, giving, placing, his Berith, covenant, 
to, or with, any one, the word Berith may more properly mean he 
purifyer, than the cavenant. 1 OY 
Cen. 6.18. When Fehavab acquaints Noah that he is to deſtroy 
the carth, with all its inhabitants, he aſſures him, at the fame time, 
that he is zo e/tabliſh bis Berith with him, and his family. Now, 
if Berith be taken, in that place, for the purifyer, the promiſe a+ 
mounts to this, that the great purifyer was to come of his Line, which 
happened accordingly. | | 
IN the ſame way, Gen. 17. 2. Fehovab ſays to Abraham, I will 
give my Berith between thee and me. And v. 4, As for me, behold 
wy Berith, covenant, is with thee. And, if by Berith, in. thoſe 
expreſſions, is meant the purifyer, then theſe are formal — 
| | 2 that 


| 6123) 
that the Meſſiah was to come of Abraham, which explains the other 
declarations, that in his ſeed all the families of the earth ſhould be 
bleſſed. | | 5 | 

- 4 that declaration in which David fo much exults, in what 
is called his laſt words, 2 Sam. 23. 5. yet he hath placed with me 
an, or the, everlaſting Berith; will ſignify that ZFehovah had decreed 
the purifyer, the Meſſiah, ſhould ſpring out of his houſe, tho his 
houſe was not ſo right with God as he could have wiſhed it. 
| MANY more paſlages will appear in a very different light, from 
what they did formerly, upon taking the word in this ſenſe, which 
may be the reaſon why the Jews, who miſtook the true Berith, 
when he came in accompliſhment of the Law, and the Prophets, 
have. uſed much skill to hide the true meaning, which moſt un- 
doubtedly was underftood by their forefathers, after the death of 
Gideon, when Jud. 8.33. they went a whoring after Baalim, arid 
made Baal Berith their God, to whom there was a houſe, or temple, 
at Shechem, chap. 9. under the title of E/ Berith, or the God Berith. 

WHETHER the 1/raelites or the Canaanites built this temple is 
not material, the God was, ſurely, of the manufacture of Canaan, 
who ſpoke the ſame language with the Jews, and expected puri fi- 
cation as well as they, tho' perhaps after a ſtrange manner. Baal, 
or El, Berith, tranſlated the Lord, or God, the covenant will hardly 


make ſenſe ; but the Lord, or Gba, the purifyer might be a proper 


object of worſhip for thoſe who were ſo fond of purification, as to 
cauſe their children to paſs through the fire to purify them, and even 


_ torſacrifice their children, by fire, to atone for crimes, and avert 


wrath. | 
Havins ſaid ſo much for explaining the Hebrew phraſe for 
making a covenant, it may not be improper to enquire a little into 
the origin of the Latin phraſe ferire, rcere, percutere, fædus, which 
_ evidently is of the ſame kindred. | | 
WAvIN the conjecture of the Grammarians that feds might, 
in the old Tuſcan language, have been uſed for hizdus a kid, which 
again might be the animal accuſtomed to be Nlain, or cut off at con- 
cluding treaties ; becauſe it neither appears that Hu was antiently 
written f@dus, nor that a kid was the regular ſacrifice : I think it moſt 
probable that fædus, in the phraſe in queſtion, meant originally what 
the adjective fdus, a, um, means, at this day, vile, abominatle, pol- 
luted. 1 ; i a 
| 3 Now, 
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Now, it is certain that in the Hebrew language the ſacrifice gained 
it's name, from the end for which it was offered; a ſin-offering is 
called, briefly, Sin; a treſpaſs-offering, a Treſpaſs ; whereſore the 
victim, brought for a ſin-offering, is called, without any addition, 
a Sin. Hence a man is directed to bring His ſin, if a creature, the 
7ype of that Perſon who was to ſtand in the place of the ſinner, to 
the door of the tabernacle, to lay his hand upon the head of hzs Sin; 
the Prieſt is to kill the din, to pour out the C, of the Sin, E5c. 
without adding at all the word offering, to explain the meaning. 

As, then, all religious rites flowed from the ſame ſource, and 
were inſtituted in the ſame language, it is very natural to conclude 
that, upon the formation of a new language, the expreſſions concern- 
ing thoſe ſacred rites would be framed in ſome conformity to the ori- 
ginal language. Now if, in the firſt language, that which was of- 
ſered for /in, which was to atone for it, and to purge it away, was, 
by thoſe who expected that effect from it, called /in, why may not 
we believe that what was offered to purge, what was termed fedty, 
pollution, abomination, might be called fadus, if fedus, in the lan- 
guage of the country, ſignified fedity, pollution, uncleanneſs? 

AND, if it is allowed that fdus might ſignify the creature offered 
to atone ſor ſin, or uncleanneſs, then ferzre, percutere, fœdus, would 
be the very act of offering for ſin, and muſt come to ſignify makin 
a covenant, in the ſame very way that cutting off, or ſlaying, Berit 
does. „ | 

To theſe obſervations, which tend to ſhew the antiquity, and au- 
thority, of Revelation, and the true end and meaning of the emnble- 
matical, and predictive inſtitutions, as well as of the terms in which 
the written will of God is conveyed, many more might be added; and 
theſe, already offered, might be ſupported by producing the paſſages 
from Authors ſacred, and prophane, by which they are to be vouched: 
But, as on the one hand, this would exceed the deſign of theſe ſheets ; 
ſo, on the other, it would be but doing, over again, what is already 
infinitely better done by the ingenious Mr. HurchiNsoN, author of 
| Moſes's Principia, in that, and his other ſarprizing works, from 
whence all the thoughts concerning the antiquity of, and manner of 
interpreting Re velalion are borrowed, and which are fraughted 
with diſcoveries, as uſeful as they are new. | 

Tuls Author has been complained of for writing in a manner that 
ha” ven called abſtruſe and dark, and, perhaps, with ſome reaſon 

| but, 
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but, if he is not altogether to- be acquitted from that charge, ſure 
there is no excuſe for thoſe, who, pretending to admit Nevelation as 
Divine, will not give themſelves the trouble to examine, with due 
attention, his Mort, which make the Old Teſtament ſpeak a lan- 


guage underſtood by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and which hardly. 


any body appears to have underſtood, ſince their days. It is ſcarce 
poſſible to pay too dear, in labour, and ſtudy, for ſach diſcoyeries ; 
and, if regard for Revelation were out of the queſtion, it is amazing 
that curioſity does not prevail with men of leiſure, and learning, to 
look into books that are ſtored with ſo much entertainment in ha 
way. | 

* any unprejudiced perſon, acquainted with the Scriptures, who 
has looked into the antient heathen learning, ſhall examine with to- 
| lerable care, thoſe thoughts; it is to be hoped, he will find a ready 


eo all the productions of modern, as well as antient, Infidels ; 
end remain, to his great comfort, ſatisfied, That Chriſtianity is, in- 


den, very near as old as the Creation. 
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